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His Cuosen Ones 


Geen souls there are beloved of God, 

Who, following where the saints have trod, 
Learn such surrender of the will 
They seem insensible of ill. 


Yet finely strung and sensitive 
They live far more than others live, 
And griefs and pain's experience 
Must be to them far more intense. 


O mystery that such can know 


A life impregnable to woe! 
O paradox that God alone 


In secret proveth to bis own! 


It must be that supremest grace 

So nerves them for the heavenly race 
Their litanies are turned to psalms, 
Their crosses, even here, to palms. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
HARRIET MC EWEN KIMBALL 
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Educational 


Educational 


Educational 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
R ds teachers to colleges, schools, and families; 
advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 











THEOLOGICAL 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MASSACHUSETTS 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON. 


fag Hampshire Military Academy 


copagse for Government A and Colleg 
Ful = i $05" 
HYatr, A. M., Principal 


A 4 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, ’ 
Monson, Mass. 96th year. Fits for all Colleges 
and Scientific Schools. Three courses. Nine teachers. 

Address JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 








CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN, 


The Leading Congregational Seminary. 


YALE 
DIVINITY 
SCHOOL 


In addition to all the usual Seminary ad- 
vantager, the advantages of the University 
are open to our students without charge. 
Term begins Sept. 28. Apply to 


PrRoF. B. W. BACON, New Haven, Ct. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Opens Sept. 27th. English, German, Danish and Swedish 
Departments, Seminary Settlement, Co!lege Graduation 
or ite equivalent required for English Department. 
Fellowship of $600 each year for two years for class of 
1902. Address 

PROF. H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 117th year begins 


Scholarships awarded to B.. Ry of hugh mh standing 
For 


Six important buildings added since 1886. 
Catalogue and illustrated Supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN (NEWTON). 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For GiRLs. 


a. for any college. Special courses. 
RLES H. CLARK, Waban (Newton), Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Gro Ma Boys’ School. Founded 1793. 
Fits fore all Colleg es and Technical Schools. Terms 
$400. Address, H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley : SCHOOL FOR BO 


eae 0b Fits for ro hag 
$500. Boys pueye 
twelve $350. Sespeaenne | ieearection. Careful a 
tion g.ven to good morals and to physical develo ment 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BEN 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *" ¥axns,t's 


Andover, Tis. 
The 71st year opens Sept. 14. Three Seminary Courses 

ania College Fitting yon Twenty acres lawn and 
cove. Four new $100 scho) conmuiee. Annual expenses 
400. Address, Miss EMILY A EANS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. 


The next Seminary Year begins Sept. 20. In order 
that students may have opportunity to attend the meet- 
tags of the International Congregational Council (Sept. 
80-28), lectures will not begin until Sept. 29. For cata- 
legue and information address 


PROFESSOR CHARLES C. TORREY. 





NEW YORK, AUBURN. 


Auburn Theological Seminary, 


The next term opens Sept. 20. The inauguration of 
the President-Elect, Rev. Geo. B. Stewart, D. D., will 
take place on Sept. 22, at 3.30 v’clock in the Willard 
Memorial Chapel and at 6 o’cloek in Music Hall. The 
charge will be given by President Patton of Princeton 
University. The seminary offers special advantages in 
training for the pastorate. For further information and 
catalogues apply to THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Auburn, N. Y. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


UNEXCELLED TRAINING 
FOR THE MINISTRY OF TODAY. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 
~ SEMINARY 


Post Graduate Advantages. 





Next Term opens Friday Evening, Sept. 29, with an 
address by a member of the International Couacil. 
Full information on application to 


Prof. M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 





NEw YORK, NEw YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary, 


700 Park speanretints New York. 


The next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1899. 

The Faculty will meet to receive applicants for 
admission at 9.30 A.M., in the President’s room. 


Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 





The opening address will be delivered in the 
Adams Chapel, Thur:day, Sept. 28, at 4 P.M., by 
Rev. THOMAS 8. HASTINGS, D. D., LL. D. 

E. M. Krnosery, Recorder. 
New York, Aug. 12, 1899. 





BosTox, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For cireulars, 
address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY YOUNG 'WOMEN, 


by fag Bridgewater, Mass 17th year opens 
ae Terms $350 per year. Academie, College 
— and Special courses. Art, Music and Elo- 
Se _ oqgreees | Library and Laboratories, fine 
iss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WINCHESTER. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


HOME SCHOOL NEAR BOSTON 


MISS L. J. SANDERSON will open a Private Home 
School for a very limited number of backward and ner- 
vous childrea at WINCHESTER, sane. Sept. 20, 1899. 

Reterences: Walter E. Fernald. 4. D. Waverley, 
Mass. ; Geo. G. Tarbell, M. D., $74 Marlboro, ‘st., Boston 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1808. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


65th year begins Sept. 13, 99. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Christian home influences. For 
circular and views address the president, 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


“In your by Sp and sitting so much more erect; in 
your general healt tg conversation; in your wa: 
of meeting people; and in innumerable ways I coul 
see the benefit you are receiving from your training and 
eee te at ll. All this you must know is very 

yin me.” 

This Is Svhat a father wrote to his daughter after her 
return to schoo) from the Christmas vacation at home. 
_ po neey ng testimony as to Lasel!’s success in some 


ha taken for the year beginning 
“Satalogue f free. 


es are now 
September, 1899. 

_ €. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
After a free trial 


SHORTHAND week, pupils are 


plainly told whether they are adapted for stenogra 
phers. Low,rates, rapid advancement. 12 years’ ex. 
perience in teaching different systems. Send for ci; 
cular. Rev. GEo. BeseDIcT, 614 Congregational House. 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
F. H. BREWER, Prin 


CONNEOTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn. 28th year. Primary, Academic, 
red Vollewe Preparatory Courses. Music, Art, and the 

sameuagos. . Careful attention to morals and manners 
New idings, steam heat, gymnasium. 











NEW YORK 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
FOR CIRLS 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL JSR .SRtS... 


tion a specialty. Circular gives full particulars. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





NEw YorK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


34th year. Academic, Advanced and College Pre 
paratory Courses. Diplomas given in each. Certifi 
cate admits to Vassar and beh ey. Special Courses 
in Art, Literature and Music 





Thoroughly trains young 


NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
men and women for bus) 
— one secures situn- 


ASTMAN i: er ee 


Poughkeepsie, N. ae po nen by mail or tn 
person oat information in catalogue—send for it. 
C. C. GAINES, Box 227, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 








NEW JERSEY 





NEw TERSEY, WonTCLAIR 


M. ontclair Military Academy, 
MONTCLAIR, N. F. 

A school where the formation of character and the tratn- 
ing of the mind and body xo hand in hand, the result being 
thoroughly rounded boys Preparation for any coilege or 
scientific school. Especially cordial relations with Prince 
ton. For catalogue address 

J. G. MACVIC AR, | A. 


M, Head Master. 








PEN NSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


ENNSYLV i] 
mivitary OOLLECE 
Cheater, Pa. 
38th Y ear begins Sept. 13. 

“a Mittary 7rd Of the highest 

order,’ S.Wark Dept. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arta. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
amatie . Artillery, Cavalry. 
talognes o 
Col. C. b MYA! 11, President. 












onIo0 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLECE 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, Pres., Oberlin, Ohio. 
84 miles west of Cleveland. 14 buildings thorough!) 
equipped with libraries, museums, laboratories, and 
gy’ for young men and young women. 
Students are offered unusual advantages in the College. 
the Theological Semtuary, the Academy, the Conserva 
tory of Music, Normal Course in Paoysical Training for 
Women, Drawing and Painting. hty instructors. 
67th year begins = 19th. For full information 
address the treasu’ 


JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, 0. 














MICHIGAN 





MICHIGAN, FLINT. 


Bay View Reading Circle 


Offers a brief, systematic, popular, low 
priced Course ‘of Reading Study for in- 
dividuals, present and projected clubs. 
Seventh year and 8,000 members. Never 
but one club adopting this course has 
given itup. The great Russian course be- 
gins this fall, with two monthsin Holland. 
Total expense $3.50, for books and illus- 
trated Bay View Magazine. For cirenla- 
tors, etc., address J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich. 





























The 
Boston 
Book 


Containing matter relating to the SECOND 
INTERNATIONAL CONGREGA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U. S. A., 20-28 September, 1899, in- 
cluding the Program and list of Officers and 
Delegates; together with sketches of Boston and 
an atcount of its Congregational activities and 
some reference to other near-by points of Pilgrim 
and Puritan interest. 








THE Boston Book has been pre- 
pared especially for the use of the For- 
eign and American Delegates to the 


coming International Congregational 


Council, to be held in. Boston, Sept. 
20-28, but it will have equal interest 
for EVERY CONGREGATIONALIST AND 


EVERY DESCENDANT OF THE PILGRIMS 


\ND PURITANS. 


THE Boston Book contains : — 

Elaborate Map in three colors, pre- 
pared especially for THE Boston Book. 

This map is not in the last 1,000 

ypies of the edition. 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Boston — 
Congregational activities of Boston and 
Greater Boston — Literary and Educa- 
tional Boston— The Work of the Be- 
nevolent Societies whose headquarters 
ire in the new Congregational House 

- Work of Other Denominations and 
Philanthropies. 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Cambridge 
—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Salem — 
rhe Pilgrim Sight-seer in Plymouth — 
Che Pilgrim Sight-seer in Andover — 
rhe Pilgrim Sight-seer in Concord and 
Lexington. 

The New Congregational House, with 
reproductions of the Historical Tablets. 

Officers and Committees of the Inter- 
national Council — Official List of Del- 
egates — Program in detail. 

Business Directory of firms which 
supply the needs of Congregational 
churches and of individuals interested 
in them and in their history and lit- 
erature. 


The Book has 236 pages and contains 
nearly 100 full-page illustrations. 












ig The edition is printed from type 
and therefore is /iméfed. A copy will 
be presented to each delegate. The 
rest of the edition is offered for sale 
and orders accompanied by cash will be 
filled as received until the edition is 
exhausted. The last 1,000 copies of the 
edition will not contain the map. It is, 
therefore, desirable to order early. At 
present we can supply the book with 


map. 


In paper, 36 cents, postpaid; 
In cloth, 75 cts., postpaid. 
Address 


THE BosTON Book, 


Care THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A 
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<4 ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and “‘ peari 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 

Our “Index” describes a/?7 lamps and their 


proper chimneys, With it _ can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 


We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macseth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








| 
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The Vital Question 


of Life Insurance i 
before every man who is 
at the head of a family or 
has others dependent upon 
him. A consideration of 
the policies issued by 


The Prudential 


will convince you of their 
unvarying liberality, their 
moderate cost, their satis- 
factory returns and their 
absolute safety. 

Write for information. 


The 
Prudential 
Insurance 
Company 

of America 


John F, Dryden 
Presidant 


Home Office » 
Newark, N. J. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YSARIN ADVANOR, $3; 2 YEARS, 85; 5 YBARS, $10. 


SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Iv PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONB OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 


CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RRCEIPTS for Snhesriotiens | are re tedigated by the date | 
la 


of expiration on the addr 


l. If aspecial receipt 


is wanted a stamp must bet sent with the remittance. | 
CHANGE OF APDRESS.—Notice of change of address | 


as reach this office on Frida 
paper of the following week to the n 
DiscomtInUANCES. —In accordance with the alm 


lay to insure = sending © 
w address. 


ost | 


universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 


until there is a 8) 
with such an ‘es must be pa 
order of éiscontinunnes can be given at any time, to 


. take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 
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ific order to stop. In connection | 
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line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & Co., Proprietors, Boston 





Entered as second-class maii. 





Composition by Thomas Todd. 











TRANSVAAL. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for delivery, is devoted to 
the Financial Situation as affected 
by the Transvaal, Oi), Atchison, 

N. E. Gas and Coks and the Steel 
stocks. A copy will be mailed upon 
application and we respectfully 
solicit a share of your patronage. 
INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial —— at our clients’ disposal, 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 








BOSTON. 
& Cc 
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Recent Publications of The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House, BOSTON 


THEOLOGICAL 


CREED IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
DISCUSSION. By Henry A. Stimson, D. D. Pp. 362. 
With portrait. $1.50. 

Dr. Stimson turns the light of the nineteenth century upon the Apostles 
Creed, and succeeds in showing that in essential things the doctrines held to now 
are the same as those therein expressed. 

MODERN INTERPRETATIONS OF THE GOSPEL LIFE. 
By Rev. A. A. BERLE. Pop. 328. $2.00. 


A book of serm ns by the popular Brighton pastor; direct, earnest, practical. 


THE APOSTLES’ 


’ 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS on the Lessons for 1900. 
Twenty-fifth series. $1.25. 


THE TEN WORDS. 
Pp. 231. $100. 


A fresh and original exposition of the Ten Commandments which reveals many 
new meanings and applications. Treating them as gems it shows their development 
under the gospel. 


By CHARLES CAVERNO, A. M., LL. D. 





175 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


AND GENERAL 


THE MASTER IDEA. By Raymonp L. BRIDGMAN. Pp. 357, 
$1.50. 

The Master Idea is that all action emanates from God ; hence it is literally true 
that in him we live and move and have our being. It isa profound and far-reaching 
argument, not only of his existence, but of his control of everything except man’s 
free will. 

THE CROWN LOST AND RESTORED, and Other Sermons. 

By BurpDETT Hart, D.D. Pp. 330. With portrait. $1.25, 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION, 
Pp. 469. $1.75. 


THE PSALI1S AND THEIR STORY. By W. E. Barron, D. D. 

2 vols., in a box. $2.50 per set. 

“ We commend these volumes as the best up-to-date treatment of the Psalins 
in their historical setting.”—7he Standard. 

“Such a co-ordination of Psalmody and history is illuminating. ‘We commend 
the book.”—The Interior. 


By Prof. C. M. MEAp. 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND HOME READING 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE CADETS. By Mrs. I. T. THURSTON. 


Pp. 314. Illustrated. $1.25. 

A strongly written story by the author of ‘A Frontier Hero,” ‘“ A Genuine 
Lady,” etc., of the way that a boy won a high place and standing in school, in spite 
of his poverty and the machinations against him. Boys will like it immensely. 

Pp. 229. Illus- 


PROFESSOR PIN. By Mrs. FRANK LEE. 


trated. 

Professor Pi_’s small size and awkward ways made him the butt of the students 
where he taught until they discovered his real manliness and worth, and then none 
was so popular. Capital reading. A worthy successor to “Redmond of the 
Seventh” and ** Garret Grain,” by the same author, 


$1.25. 


THE KINDERGARTEN SUNDAY SCHOOL. By FREDERICA 


BEARD. Pp. 140. Net, 75 cents. 


The bo:k for which Kindergartners have been looking. An explanation of 
kindergarten methods, with illustrative lessons which may be used in addition to 
the regular lessons. 


SUNNY HOUR STORIES. By Mrs. A. F, B. BRYANT. 
6 vols., fully illustrated; the set, $1.50. 


Mrs. Bryant is Anna F. Burnham, the old-time favorite story-writer for the 
little ones. This series corresponds to ‘“‘ Lake View Series,” ‘“ Rock-aby Series,’”’ 
etc., except that it is more fully illustrated, a picture appearing on almost every 


page. 


BIBLE STUDY SONGS. 
Singly, 30 cents net, 
by express. Jn press. 
A unique collection of songs for use in Primary and Junior Class work, 

with blackboard designs, etc. 


A PROUD LITTLE BAXTER. 
Pp. 100. 75 vents. 
“How the Sunday school lesson set her conscience at work and how in turn 
that moved her feet and lips to undo the evil she had done is told in a way to make 
older sinners ashamed of themseives.”— Canadian Congregationalist. 


By BerTHA F. VELLA. Pp. 172. 
35 cents postpaid. $3.00 per dozen 


By FRANCES B. DILLINGHAM. 


STORY OF A PUSIPKIN PIE. By W. E. Barton, D. D. 
Pp. 60. With illustrations by A. M. Willard. 75 cents. 


“ The drawings are fall of fun and frolic, with a touch of possible tragedy. . 


Dr. Barton has written some verses as full of fun as the drawings. It makes a de- 
lightful children’s book.”—7he Outlook. : 


WITH SOUTH SEA FOLK. 

$1.00 

“A well-written tale of foreign missions. The lady has labored so faithfully 
@mong the canniba's that the bluff captain of the vessel bringing her home said to 
a@ passenger that he would not object to being a South Sea Islander if that woman 
would undertake his case.” — Occident. 

** The heroine is no bespectacled spinster, but a girlish girl full of healthy im- 
pulse but with a set purpose to live and do for others.”—P/ymouth Weekly. 


AROUND THE YULE LOG. Christmas Stories. By WILLIs 


Boyp ALLEN. Pp. 181. With nearly 200 original illus- 
trations. $1 00. 


By E. T. Crosby. Pp. 208. 





HER TWENTY HEATHEN, and Other Missionary Stories. 
By Mary E. BAMForRD. Pp.131. 50cents; paper, 25 cents. 


“These stories are graphic, humorous, pathetic, and skillfully set forth the 
various phases of missionary work.’’—7he Advance. 


HIS BEST FRIEND. By JEssIE Wriacnt Wuitcoms, author 
of ‘Freshman and Senior,” ete. Pp. 295. $1.25. 
“Not a goody-goody book, but true to life, lively and entertaining to the 
end.”’—The Congregationalist. 
LOIS AND HER CHILDREN. Pp. 228. 
- $1.00. 


“A bewitching story of a bewitching pair of twins as was ever written. It 
would prove a blessing to thousands of homes if they could have the benefit of the 
sensible hints on child training so concretely and attractively put forth in this 
story.” —Christian Endeavor World, 


By A.Lice H. RIcu. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE DAYS IN WARTIME. By Anna L. 
REED. Pp. 376. $1.25. 
“An unusually bright and interesting story, and one which no reader will 
begin without reading to the end.”’—Christian Work. 


A HERO IN HOMESPUN. A Tale of the Loyal South. By 
W. E. Barron, D. D. Illustrated by Dan Beard. Pp. 
293. $1.50. 

A new edition of this very able and popular historical story. 

‘‘We doubt if there has ever been written an abler running narrative of 
the events in these two States during the war than is herein offered us.”’—Bos/on 
Journal. 

CYRUS THE MAGICIAN. A Tale of Ephesus. By Davip 
BEATON, D.D. Pp. 280. $1.25. 

* The descriptions are vivid, the characterizations distinct and forcible, the 
plot well worked out, and the movement of the story is energetic. It grows in 
interest from beginning to end.” —T7he Congregationalist. 


A FRONTIER HERO. By Mrs. I. T. THursron. Pp. 800. 
$1 25. 
* One of the best boys’ stories of the year.’’—Christian Work. 


“Shows the great advance in common sense methods and freedom from cant 
which Sunday school literature has made within the past decade.”’— 7he Outlook. 


GREGORY THE ARISIENIAN. By HELEN R. Ross. Pp. 
289. $1.25. 
“A vivid sketch of smitten Armenia, revealing Turkish cruelty and devotion 
to truth during the recent massacres.”—e/igious Herald. 


THE GAP IN THE FENCE. 
Pp. 275. $1.25. 
“T have read it and think it excellent. It is a good, healthy book.’’—Senator 
George F. Hoar. 
“ The incidents are very amusing.” —P/ymouth Weekly. 


By HAtTriE LOUISE JEROME. 





All the above at our usual liberal discounts to ministers, libraries and bookbuyers 
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Volume LXXXIV 


The Congregationalist will signalize the assem- 
bling of the International Vouncil by issuing next 
week 


A Souvenir Council Number 


Containing much material pertinent to the gather- 
ing, and many illustrations, Among the special 
features are: : 

Tue CHRISTIAN MESSAGE OF CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES. By Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, 
D. D. 

THE SERVICE OF DR. R. W. DALE TO CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM. By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D. 

A CHARACTERIZATION, by Rev. E. M. Chapman, 
of Rey. Dr. T. T. Munger’s Life ef Horace Bush- 
nell, just issued. 

CHARACTERISTICS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISM. By Albert Daw- 
son, our London editor. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SKETCH OF Historic PIL- 
GRIM SHRINES. By Rey. Morton Dexter. 

A SKETCH OF FoUR RECENT LEADERS IN 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONALISM—DRS. BACON, 


Hopkins, DEXTER AND QUINT. By Rey. A. E. 
Dunning. 
PICTURES OF THE FORTY SPEAKERS ON THE 


PROGRAM, AND OF THE PRESIDENT AND SIX 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
A FULL-PAGE PICTURE OF THE FIRST INTER- 


NATIONAL COUNCIL. 








Christian Duties Illustrated 


The latest Old Testament writings are among the 
richest io dramatie interest. They present scenes 
both historic and imaginary; they include songs of 
joyful aspiration, counsels of wisdom and examples 


of righteousness and heroism. The selections from 
these books in the International Lessons of the 
last (uarter of the year offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for use as illustrating the chief duties of the 
Christian life. These will be treated in The Con- 
grejgationalist under the following titles, to which 
are added those of the International Lessons: 


1. Worship. Joy in God’s House. 
2. Trust. Haman’s plot against the Jews. 
3. Intercession. Esther Pleading for Her People. 
4. Leadership. Ezra’s Journey to Jerusalem. 
5. Thanksgiving. Psalms of Deliverance. 
6. Patriotism. Nehemiah’s Prayer. 
; 7. Citizenship. Rebuilding the Walls of Jerusa- 
em 
%. Bible Study. Public Reading of the Scriptures. 
%. Temperance. Woes of Intemperance. 
10, Sabbath Observance. Keeping the Sabbath. 
11. Giving. Lessons in Giving. 
i Righteousness. Fruits of Right and Wrong 
oilng,. 
13. Anticipation. Christ’s Coming Foretold. 
These articles will be based on selections from 
the Psalms, Esther, Ezra, Nehemiah, Proverbs, 
Malachi and Isaiah. This quarter finishes the six 
years’ study of the Bible in the International series. 





Closet and Altar 
ready 20 Sept. Bound in cloth (light or dark). 
Deckle edges; gilt top. Price, $1 00 postpaid. 


The Boston Book 


232 pages, 100 illustrations. Map. Price, 
paper, 36 cts. postpaid; cloth, 75 cts. postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 

39 Services for Sunday evening and other occa- 
sions. 100 copies 60 cts. postpaid. Sample 
set, 15 cts. 











“Thope great things from 
the International Coun- 
cil. It will help us the 
better to do our work for the world,” so 
Ww rites one of our most earnest and aggres- 
sive younger pastors. This is a splendid 
keynote for the great gathering. We 
shall come together, not to exalt our isms 
and our theologies, but to gain help 


The Council’s 
Central Purpose 
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wherewith to do our best work for the 
world. We do not think that any Con- 
gregationalist when he sees the array of 
speakers and appreciates the quality of 
the membership of the council will be 
ashamed of his denomination. It will be 
a notable week for our sisterhood of 
churches, but the final purpose of the 
meeting is not to exalt Robert Browne or 
John Robinson or the Pilgrim Fathers, 
or our modern leaders, but Jesus Christ, 
and the work in behalf of a needy world 
which he has committed to us. 


Let it be thoroughly un- 
derstood that all the 
sessions of the council 
are open to the general public, only about 
500 seats being reserved for the delegates. 
As Tremont Temple seats nearly 2,500 
the accommodations promise to be ample, 
though it may be necessary to go early at 
many of the sessions. The hours for con- 
vening are 9.30 in the morning, 2 in the 
afternoon and 7.45 in the evening. The 
doors will be opened one half hour in 
advance, and clergymen and theologi- 
cal students will be admitted by special 
tickets, not transferable, fifteen minutes 
before the doors are open to the public. 
These tickets can be obtained at the 
Congregational Bookstore, and during the 
council at the Social Rooms of the Temple. 
As the time draws near we discern a deep 
and widespread interest in the gathering, 
and we expect that the attendance will 
be uniformly large and will represent not 
merely our Congregational people but 
other denominations. 


No Special Seats 
Except for Delegates 


An ominous effort 
appears to have 
been made to dis- 
courage any religious teaching in the 
schools of Japan. The Education Depart- 
ment of the Government issued, several 
weeks ago, regulations for schools of all 
kinds. To these the minister of instruc- 
tion has added a prohibition of all reli- 
gious teaching and religious exercises both 
in and out of regular class hours. There 
appears to be some question as to whether 
or not this applies to private schools, but 
it is evidently a blow aimed at Chris- 
tianity, since this is the only religion 
whese adherents have given funds for 
training Japanese youth. Even if the 
prohibition is not absolute, it seems to 
expose youths in schools where religion 
is taught to be drafted as conscripts for 
the army, and to impose on them other 
disabilities, such as depriving them of the 
right of promotion in the higher govern- 
mentschools. The Japanese press appears 
to regard the movement with general dis- 
favor, and energetic protests have ap- 
peared in several prominent newspapers. 
A dispatch received last week by the 
Chicago Record says that the object of 
the new regulations ia the practical sup- 
pression of Christian schools. It may be 
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that this action will result in the tempo- 
rary closing of the Doshisha, but we can- 
not believe that a policy so narrow and 
illiberal will be established in Japan, now 
that by the new treaty she is lifted to an 
equality with Western and progressive 
nations. 


Of the Christian 
Congregational Churches work in the new 
in Hawaii 
island realms of 
the United States none is more interest- 
ing thanthatintheseislands. This year’s 
annual report of the Hawaiian Evangeli- 
cal Association contains facts which 
ought to be known by American Congre- 
gationalists. Here we find a region where 
more ministers are greatly needed. The 
passing of the nation into the care of our 
Government means the disappearance of 
political prejudices which have kept many 
of the people away from the churches. 
The dependence of the natives on white 
Christians for guidance and financial 
support after a generation of nominal in- 
dependence is suggestive for the future 
relation of American churches with 
those to be planted in our tropical pos- 
sessions. The gradual disappearance of 
native Hawaiians is incidentally revealed. 
The rapid increase of Chinese and Japan- 
ese and the more hopeful tone of reports 
from missionaries to them indicate the 
importance of Christian work among 
them, not only for their own saker, but 
for their influence in their own countries. 
The 40,000 Japanese in the islands are 
likely to have 10,000 added to them be- 
fore the end of the year, and 1,000 chil- 
dren are born to them annually. The re- 
port of foreign work among the Gilbert 
and Marshall Islands suggests the in- 
fluence of the Hawaiian churches in the 
South Pacific. We are more than ever 
impressed, on reading this pamphlet, with 
the strategic importance of these new 
possessions both from the political and 
Christian points of view. The presence 
of several delegates frgm Hawaii in the 
International Council and the meeting of 
the American Board will be heartily wel- 
comed and ought to increase the interest 
in the region and work they represent. 


American Christians 
have put forth efforts for 
several years to main- 
tain Sunday schools in other countries. 
Their work has been encouragingly suc- 
cessful. But the impulse that continues 
it remains mostly foreign. Why may we 
not expect the people in these lands to 
carry on their own Sunday schools 
through their own church organizations? 
Closer relations between nations must 
bring religious bodies in different parts 
of the world into more practical (fellow- 
ship. We have given sympathy and mate- 
rial aid to our suffering fellow-Christians 
in the Turkish Empire. Inthe Gregorian 
Church, to which most of them belong, 
popular use of the Scriptures has in recent 


Sunday Schools 
in Foreign Lands 
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years muchincreased. If Western Chris- 
tians should address these brethren in the 
East in the spirit of fellowship, showing 
them how much we have accomplished 
through the Sunday school, and inviting 
them to undertake in their churches the 
systematic study of the Bible, offering our 
International Lesson System as an illus- 
tration, we are confident that the overture 
would be cordially received. It might 
lead to large results. It is not necessary 
to Protestantize in order to fraternize 
with other disciples of Christ. Is this not 
a suitable time for American and British 
Christians to enter into some friendly 
correspondence with religious organiza- 
tions in other parts of the world which 
hold the same essentials of faith as we 
do? 





The Dreyfus Verdict 


It is France that stands condemned, 
not Dreyfus. In spite of decisive proof 
that the accused did not write the famous 
bordereau, backed by Esterhazy’s confes- 
sion that he did write it, of the utter lack 
of any proof of treason on the part of 
Dreyfus, and of the official declarations 
of the German and Italian governments 
that Dreyfus had held no relations with 
them, he has again been condemned. 
Moreover, the verdict is as absurd as it is 
arbitrary. If guilty of treason, he should 
have been put to death. If innocent, he 
should have been acquitted. In such a 
case it is hard to see how there can be 
extenuating circumstances. 

Dreyfus has been sacrificed once more 
to the anti-Jewish prejudice which is so 
strong in Franee, and, even more, to the 
imperious, reckless desire of a large 
part of the French people, and especially 
of the French army, to allow nothing to 
interfere with the domination of military 
rule. Blind to the facts that the evi- 
dence, or lack of evidence, in the case has 
become known everywhere; that, what- 
ever Dreyfus may have been as a man, as 
a soldier he has been above reproach; and 
that a nation which countenances such a 
gross injustice as his renewed conviction 
is face to face with disaster, the court- 
martial stubbornly has insisted upon con- 
demning him, unconscious that its own 
disgrace ever must be reckoned far more 
shameful than his. —~ 

Opinions differ as to what his fate ac- 
tually will be. There may be another 
trial. His five years of solitary confine- 
ment on the Isle du Diable according to 
French law may be held as equivalent to 
the ten years’ penalty just assigned him, 
and he therefore may be released very 
soon. The president of the republic may 
pardon and free him. He may have to 
fulfill a part or the whole of his new sen- 
tence. All these are possibilities. Only 
time can show what actually is to come. 

But it seems as if even self-complacent 
France, especially since so many French- 
men, in the army itself, are scandalized 
by the history of the ease, must realize 
soon what a blow to the national good 
repute has been inflicted by the verdict. 
It is likely by reflex action to touch the 
French in a sensitive spot. The public 
sentiment of all Christendom, judging 
by the press, is against the verdict and is 
severe in its utterances. France is being 
held up to scorn as paltering openly with 
justice. And already ominous signs are 
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not lacking that the universal distrust of 
the French nation, which the trial has 
created, may interfere seriously with the 
suecess of the coming international ex- 
position at Paris. 

Whatever else may result, Dreyfus at 
least has these consolations. His inno- 
cence has been established so clearly that 
the world at large believes in it. And 
his terrible experience is likely to prove 
the climax of such intolerable injustice 
in France. Probably it will prevent a 
similarly unrighteous condemnation of 
any one else hereafter. It may lead, 
also, to some amendment of the absurdi- 
ties and cruelties of French judicial pro- 
ceedings. Involuntarily, yet really, he 
may prove to have been, in a most essen- 
tial manner, a benefactor to his nation. 





Organized Congregationalism 

Dr. Joseph Parker has been contribut- 
ing to the British Weekly a series of ar- 
ticles under this title. He will be missed 
at the International Council. The pas. 
tor of the London City Temple has a 
habit of saying things at Congreg itional 
gatherings in England which stir up lively 
discussion. Perhaps these articles indi- 
cate what he wouli interject into the 
coming meeting at Boston if he were to 
be present. His sayings certainly would 
not pass unchallenged if he should pro- 
pose for American Congregationalists 
what he suggests to our British brethren. 

Dr. Parker would have Congregational 
churches in Great Britain organized into 
the British Congregational Church. He 
would evolve law out of usage, and would 
make the Congregational Union a legis- 
lative body having authority in matters 
of common concernment to the churches. 
This would involve important changes in 
Congregational administration. Our de- 
nomination has always boasted of inde- 
pendence as one of its distinctive virtues. 
Yet Dr. Parker supports his proposal 
with some cogent reasons. We present 
them in our own words, adapting them 
to conditions in this country, and we do 
not hold him responsible for the form in 
which we state them. 

Congregational churches as a body are 
represented by their ministers. Yet the 
denomination has no control over the en- 
trance into its ministry, nor authority to 
decide who shall continue in it. Cases 
frequently occur in which men who have 
been rejected by one association or con- 
ference are received by another, and thus 
are given official standing with the bodies 
which have refused it to them. Within 
afew months, for example, the application 
of a candidate for licensure was unani- 
mously refused by a Congregational as- 
sociation with some thirty members 
present. A few days later he was 
granted a license by another association 
in the same State, with three members 
present. Men who have for cause been 
deprived of their ministerial standing, so 
far as the action of a local body of 
churches could do it, are acting as pas- 
tors of Congregational churches. 

The responsibility of providing for aged 
or disabled ministers is laid on the 
churches, and State societies and a na. 
tional society appeal for funds for this 
purpose. Itis urged that the ministry be- 
longs to the churches and should be hon- 
orably cared for. Yet these churches have 
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no control over the entrance into the 
company for whose maintenance they are 
held respdhsible. Men are made minis. 
ters without qualifications for the minis. 
try, and the denomination has no way to 
protect itself, as Dr. Parker says, “from 
an unmanageable increase of incompe. 
tent men.”’ 

The churches must furnish the funds 
to carry on their educational and mission- 
ary work at home and abroad. They are 
practically without authority to deter. 
mine how those funds shall be distributed 
or administered. State conferences and 
the National Council pass resolutions 
concerning these matters, some of which 
attract attention, while others do not. 
The organizations addressed are as inde- 
pendent of the churches which support 
them as they are of one another. Ina 
word, the collective benevolent work of 
the churches is one in aim, but diverse in 
management. The churches have re- 
sponsibility for it without authority. 

Dr. Parker insists on the maintenance 
of the fundamental character of Congre- 
gationalism. He would have the auton- 
omy of the local church remain intact. 
He would never assent to the imposition 
of an authoritative creed. He would not 
allow interference with any church in 
the administration of its own affairs. 
But concerning affairs which belong to 
all Congregational churches he asks the 
question, ‘‘ Whether there is not an evolu- 
tion perfectly consistent with this all- 
governing conception of the Christian 
church?’’ Our denomination shares in 
conditions which compel a unity and co- 
hesion not dreamed of when the founda- 
tions of Congregationalism were laid in 
this country. In important directions 
the evolution in society has been recog- 
nized and followed by the churches. Our 
National Council, for more than a quar- 
ter of a century a permanent body, and 
now the International Council, are wit- 
nesses to this fact. Dr. Parker seems to 
believe that the next step in this evolu- 
tion is to give to the whole body author- 
ity to legislate concerning. matters which 
concern the whole body. He would have 
a Congregational Church of England, 
with “a policy of genuine unity, thorough 
sustentation of ministry, complete soli- 
darity of missions and a reconstituted 
scheme of ministerial education.’”’ He 
holds that Congregationalists ought 
either to go back to the idea of simple in- 
dependency and work it for all it is 
worth, or to complete their organization 
so as to make it effective and in harmony 
with present conditions. 

These matters deserve the most careful 
consideration by Congregationalists on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It is a mere 
waste of life to attempt to create a de- 
nominational sentiment unless we take 
to ourselves power to apply it. With 
the following conclusion of Dr. Parker 
all American Congregationalists will 
agree in theory. Will they have the wis- 
dom to change their theory into practice ? 

Three or four Christian people must always 
have the right to meet in the name of Christ, 
to do the work of Christ and to exercise the 
right of seif-government. We are all clear 
upon that point. A totally different point, 
however, is raised when such a church solic- 
its subscriptions from other people, or asks 
other people to give them a kind of church in- 


dorsement or certificate: It is to that other 
point we are called upon to address ourselves. 
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Independency pure and simple we do not for 
a moment touch; but surely we have a right 
to follow strictly and fearlessly whatever 
money we may individually or collectively 


subscribe. 


Making Black White 

Ours is the only nation of white men 
in which Negroes form any considerable 
part of the population. With a govern- 
ment offering equal rights for all, we 
have the unique problem how to place 
the Negro where h3 can appropriate and 
enjoy his rights equally with the white 
man. During all his history in this coun- 
try he has been dependent. Being en- 
slaved, he accepted his position. When 
sentiments of humanity in white men 
grew too strong for them to continue to 
hold human beings in slavery, they set 
the Negro free. But he then became more 
dependent than before, for he had no 
lawful supporter. Next, white men put 
him in the place and gave him the dis- 
tinctive instrument of the citizen—the 
ballot. But be did not know how to use 
it and it proved a curse to him. 

Many ways have been proposed to put 
the black man on a level with the white 
by changing his condition. One of these 
is to segregate him, either in Africa or 
somewhere in this country, where he can 
govern himself as white men do. The ut- 
ter impracticability of this scheme has 
been so plainly shown that even its Negro 
advocates are coming to be convinced of 
it. The latest plan is exactly the oppo- 
site. It is presented by an educated 
Negro, a resident graduate of Harvard 
University. He would have about two 
millions of his race taken from those 
Southern States where they are most nu- 
merous and distributed, at the expense 
of the national Government, throughout 
the North. This dissemination should be 
gradual, and, of course, paternal, directed 
by a bureau in Washington. 

What would be the advantages of such a 
movement? It is claimed that Negroes 
would thus escape the race feuds in the 
South in which they are the chief sufferers. 
But race hatred has shown itself within 
the last two or three years to be as bitter 
in Iilinois as in Georgia. It is said that 
the Negro is discriminated against in 
the administration of the law in the 
South, and that be would get fair treat- 
ment in the North. Professor Wilcox of 
Cornell University, in a paper read before 
the Social Science Association at Saratoga 
last week, called attention to the fact 
that in the North a much larger number 
of Negroes in proportion to their popula- 
tion are convicted of crimes than in the 
South. According to the last census 
there were six white prisoners to every 
10,000 whites in the Southern States, and 
twenty-nine Negro prisoners to every 
10,000 Negroes. In the Northern States 
there were twelve white prisoners to 
every 10,000 whites and sixty-nine Negro 
prisoners to every 10,000 Negroes. Fur- 
ther, in the South between 1880 and 1890 
Negro prisoners increased twenty-nine 
per cent. faster than the Negro popula- 
tion, while in the North the increase was 
thirty-nine per cent. It is thus demon- 
strated either that Negroes are more law- 
abiding in the South than in the North, 
or else that they are not so strictly called 
account for minor offenses against the 
aws. 
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It is unnecessary to pursue the argu- 
ment further. Northern whites would 
not encourage the immigration of Ne- 
groes, and probably Southern whites 
would not encourage their emigration. 
We have given so much space to this new 
proposal in order to emphasize afresh the 
truth that black is not made white by 
shifting its position. Neither race char- 
acter nor race antipathy would be changed 
by removing 2,000,000 Negroes from the 
Southern to the Northern States. But 
the fact that the Negroes in these States 
furnish for our prisons nearly six times 
as many in proportion to their population 
as the whites, and that this proportion is 
increasing, compels public attention. We 
have fixed our eyes on Negroes in the 
South so absorbingly that we are over- 
looking the problem at home. 

The only sensible way to improve the 
situation is to help the Negroes where 
they are. What the great mass of them 
need is decent family life with orderly 
government of their children, industrious 
habits, skill to make themselves useful in 
departments ef labor open to them, and 
ambition to save the money they can earn 
and to use it wisely. Their problems for 
the present are social, industrial and 
moral rather than political. They have 
to learn to live amicably with their 
neighbors and to make themselves so use- 
ful that they will be wanted, not hated. 
The majority of them desire to do this. 
Many are doing it nobly. They have an 
increasing number of intelligent leaders 
who are guiding their race in habits of 
thrift and morality. These leaders de- 
serve hearty support. The black race 
cannot be made white, but it may have 
elements to contribute to the common 
weal which the white race cannot pro- 
duce, and that are not less important 
than those of which white people are 
proud. 





Recent Progress of Christianity 


When one hears the pessimists,. who 
are sO numerous, pointing out, with a 
sort of lugubrious exultation, the defects 
in our modern civilization, the blemishes 
in social life, the hindrances which right- 
eousness in politics has to encounter, the 
shortcomings of Christian believers, and 
the occasional ebbs in the tide of Chris- 
tian progress on a large scale, it is worth 
while to stop and consider what advance 
the gospel of Christ actually has been 
making among men during recent times. 
He who will thus spend a few moments 
in reflection will be convinced that, in 
spite of whatever evidence of retrogres- 
sion may be apparent, the course of 
Christianity has been straightforward 
and unvarying on the whole. In Chris- 
tian nations a higher type of consecra- 
tion has become plain. There are more 
persons than ever before who evidently 
make serving God the real business of 
their lives, who use time, means and op- 
portunity with distinct reference to their 
relations to their Creator. Little by lit- 
tle, but surely, righteousness is permeat- 
ing the commercial and social, the civil 
and political life. 

He who believes the world to be going 
to the bad utterly and rapidly needs only 
to compare with candid fidelity the con- 
dition of society fifty or one hundred 
years ago with its condition today to be 
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convinced of the great advance in the 
right direction which has been made. In 
many respects the special achievements 
of former days now are become common- 
place. In heathen nations, too, the light 
of the gospel shines far more brightly 
than a generation or two since. It is the 
almost uniform testimony of experts that 
the opportunity for winning people indi- 
vidually, and sometimes in whole com- 
munities, to Christ never was so great as 
at present. In education, in politics, in 
business, in society, in art and literature, 
in every department of life, in spite of 
frequent and often depressing instances 
to the contrary, there has been and still 
there is going on a progress toward the 
ultimate triumph of Christianity among 
men. 

This is equally obvious if you look 
around you on your circle of acquaint- 
ances. You may find but few who 
seem noble examples of personal right- 
eousness, but probably you can name a 
pumber of persons to yourself whose 
religious characters and lives, whether 
you approve of all of their manifesta- 
tions or not, you heartily respect and 
admire, and which you, perhaps afar off 
and yet more or less persistently, imi- 
tate. The highest type of personal reli- 
gion is higher today than it was a half-. 
century or a century ago. Itis more in- 
telligent. In deévotion, probably, the 
former type cannot be surpassed, but 
it is fully equaled in our day, and with 
the accompaniment of a more large- 
minded, far-seeing, well-balanced and 
inviting quality of devotedness than 
used to characterize the past. 

If this were the only evidence of the 
progress of Christianity in recent days, 
it would be enough to encourage the 
most despondent, but taken in connec- 
tion with the actual, material progress 
which has been made, with the wider 
sweep of Christianity and its larger and 
more cordial welcome, its successful 
overcoming of old-time prejudice and 
its better adaptation to the condition 
of life everywhere, no one has a right to 
be anything but cheerful, and even ex- 
ultant. Truly the Lord cares for his 
own, and will bring them through what- 
ever opposition may arise to success and 
reward at last. 


Current History 

The Annual G. A. R. Encampment 

The encampment of the Grand Army 
of the Republic veterans this year at Phil- 
adelpbia did not lack features of spectac- 
ular interest which made it memorable. 
The North Atlantic squadron lay off the 
city on the Delaware River. Its officers 
and crews participated in all the proces- 
sions of the week, and the fleet was illu- 
minated at night. Admiral Sampson was 
the hero of the hour. The President and 
many of his Cabinet advisers met with the 
veterans around the social board and in 
formal sessions of the encampment, and 
stirred their enthusiasm by speeches ful! 
of reminiscence of bygone national strife 
and glory and surcharged with faith in 
future national destiny. The veterans 
themselves were an inspiring spectacle 
as they walked through the streets of the 
City of Brotherly Love. They had their 
full share of popular applause and admi- 
ration. The general public’s interest in 
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the encampment centered chiefly in the 
action to be taken respecting Pension 
Commissioner Evans, whose admirable 
administration of his office has gained for 
him the praise of the press of the country, 
the respect of the President and the hatred 
of pension attorneys and leaders of the 
Grand Army of the Republic of the stripe 
of Corporal Tanner. We are glad to 
say that the encampment did not cen- 
sure Commissioner Evans. Such action 
would have been its condemnation—not 
his. That it decided to send a delegation 
to the President asking him to securea 
different interpretation of certain sections 
of the revised statutes in administering 
the business of the pension department is 
a legitimate action not to be condemned 
as.such. Probably, however, the statute 
is clear and permits of but one interpre- 
tation, and Congress must be sought if 
the veterans still insist on a remedy. 
American Social Science Meeting 

The annual meeting of the American 
Social Science Association was held last 
week at Saratoga. Varying aspects of the 
trust problem were described and dis- 
cussed. The constant increase in the 
number of students of law, far in excess 
of the needs of the community, was con- 
sidered intelligently. Mr. Arthur Reed 
Kimball of the Waterbury American set 
forth the educational and permanently 
beneficial effect-of newspaper reading on 
the public, thereby taking a side of the 
ease not often presented, but none the 
less true. The paper which more than all 
others has attracted the attention of the 
press of the country and been most thor- 
oughly discussed was thatof Prof. Simeon 
Baldwin of the Yale Law School, in which 
he set forth the natural right of the in- 
firm todeath—not a life of prolonged pain 
or imperfect functions. Hecontends that 
the relatives of such infirm or imperfect 
human beings have no moral right to call 
upon the man of science or the physician to 
prolong life. Heinsists that the sentiment 
which at present compels them to this is 
based upon conceptions of life and death 
which a newer idea of God and the future 
life have rendered obsolete and unsound. 
A perfect or healthy spiritual life cannot 
be lived in a decrepit or malformed body, 
and the sooner the spiritual essence is 
set free from the imperfect shrine the 
better forit. It is needless to point out 
how radically this view cuts athwart hu- 
mane sentiment, and what terrible respon- 
sibility it places upon those who are to 
decide when the struggle to preserve life 
should cease. But the significance of the 
utterance cannot be overlooked, coming 
as it does from an able Christian jurist 
who has profoundly studied life in all its 
phases—social, legal and religious. Cer- 
tain it is that much of modern applied 
science not only uses nature as an ally, 
but treats her as a foe, and sets about 
doing for the individual and for society 
that which temporarily defeats ends that 
are divine. Penologists Jong since came 
face to face with the fact that certain 
agencies forsocial amelioration conceived 
in love simply add to the longevity and 
productivity of classes in the community 
that, humanly speaking, needed to be ex- 
tinguished rather than fostered. 
A Plea for Fair Play 

Pressure from the queen, from Lord 
Salisbury and from an influential minor- 
ity of citizens, whose sentiments doubt- 
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less have been well voiced by John Morley, 
Frederick Harrison and Rev. John Clif- 
ford, have kept the British jingoes—in 
and out of the ministry—in check during 
the past week, and permitted the respon- 
sible Transvaal officials to gain time for 
the wise decision that it would be well 
after all to accept the British proposal 
for a joint conference. John Morley, ad- 
dressing his constituents last week, said, 
‘““We do not wish to be a pirate empire, 
and war with the Transvaal would mean 
deep dishonor.” Frederick Harrison, the 
historian, in his open letter to Lord Salis- 
bury, referred to a war with the Trans- 
vaal on the issues at stake as one “the 
wickedness of which is certain, but the 
end of which no man can foresee.”’ Rev. 
John Clifford, in his letter to the London 
Chronicle, referred to the conflict impend- 
ing as “flagrantly unjust and wantonly 
suicidal.”” He added: 

I cannot see a feather’s weight of reason 
for the use of this brutal arbiter. The fran- 
chise question is not in the balance. The 
terms proposed by Sir Alfred Milner have 
been accepted and exceeded. The word ‘ su- 
zerainty ” is not a term for immedfate debate. 
Arbitration is not yet refused in fact, though 
the method is not yet satisfactorily deter- 
mined. Why then should we fight?... 
Whatever unionists may say for the colonial 
secretary [Mr. Chamberlain] he does not act 
as though he meant to secure his end by peace- 
ful negotiations. If he desired war, what 
other methods could he adopt short of actually 
declaring it? 

It is this aspect of the situation which 
appeals to Mr. Harrison also, and it must 
as well to all impartial students of the 
situation. Mr. Harrison wrote Lord 
Salisbury: 

Measured by the compromises with foreign 
nations which you may justly claim to have 
brought to a successful issue, the concessions 
already accepted by the republic are indeed 
decisive. From nine years to seven years, 
from seven years to five years, from one de- 
mand of the Outlanders to another the Boers 
have given way. ... At every fresh conces- 
sion Sir Alfred Milner is instructed to make 
further demands, until throughout the Trans- 
vaal, and we may well add at home, the im- 
pression prevails that it is not concession of 
claims which is sought from the republic but 
submission, humiliation and loss of independ- 
ence. 

And loss of independence, loss of sub- 
stantial control over internal affairs, is 
what the Boers will not consent to with- 
out a bitter struggle, in which, if that 
proves to be the issue, they will have the 
sympathy of Christendom. Technically, 
Great Britain has not the slightest right 
to interfere with the internal administra- 
tion of the Transvaal, however flagrant 
its misgovernment may be. Morally 
she only has the right when her real mo- 
tive is reform. Reform as the subterfuge 
for aggrandizement will lose her the re- 
spect of her own best citizens and Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. 


Dreyfus Condemned, but not Convicted 

Despite the additional conclusive testi- 
mony in his favor given by ex Minister 
Frarieux, and notwithstanding the reiter- 
ated statement by the German Foreign 
Office that Dreyfus had had no relations 
with German military attachés or spies, 
the court-martial last Saturday found him 
guilty, in terms following: 

Today, June 9, 1899, in the court-martial of 
the Tenth Region Army Corps, deliberating 
behind closed doors, the president put the fol- 


lowing question : 
“Ts Albert Dreyfus, brevet captain, 14th 
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Regiment of Artillery, probationer on the 
General Staff, guilty of having, in 1894, en. 
tered into machinations or held relations with 
a foreign Power, or one of its agents, in order 
to induce it to commit hostility or undertake 
war against France, or to procure for it the 
means therefor, by delivering the notes and 
documents mentioned in the documents called 
the bordereau, according to the decision of the 
Court of Cassation of June 3, 1899?” 

The votes were taken separately, beginning 
by the inferior grade and youngest in the last 
grade, the president having given his opinion 
last. The court declares on the question by a 
majority of five votes to two, ‘‘ Yes,’ the ao 
cused is guilty. 

The majority agreed that there are extennat- 
ing circumstances, in consequence of which, 
and on the request of the commissary of the 
Government, the president put the question 
and received again the votes in the above 
mentioned form. 

As a result, the court condemns, by a ma- 
jority of five votes to two, Alfred Dreyfus to 
the punishment of ten years’ detention. 


On the 11th the judges signed a formal 
recommendation for mercy, and expressed 
to President Loubet their sincere desire 
that Dreyfus shall not be forced to un- 
dergo ‘‘ degradation ”’ a second time. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 


intense eagerness with which this court’s 
decision was awaited throughout the 
world, or the contempt for French mili- 
tary ideals and officials which it has es- 
tablished in the minds of men of honor 
universally. Dreyfus thus far has shown 
marvelous self-control and repression of 
feeling, and seems to be more hopeful of 


‘ultimate justice than some of his friends 


among Parisian journalists and men of 
affairs. He has signed the formal appeal 
for a revision of the sentence. Neither 
Rennes nor Paris have witnessed much 
disorder since the verdict—not as much 
as had been expected. Fuel for contro- 
versy still lies ready to the torch, how- 
ever, and the ministry is alert and will 
use force remorselessly in the preserva- 
tion of order. The disposition to boycott 
the Exposition of 1900 is rife on the Con- 
tinent, in Great Britain and the United 
States, and while nations could not form- 
ally withdraw exhibits without insulting 
France it is apparent that individuals 
will withdraw exhibits and abstain from 
attendance. Elsewhere we quote typical 
comments of the press upon the verdict, 
and also call attention to other aspects of 
the case. 
NOTES 

Ex-Minister to France J. B. Eustis of Lou- 
isiana and Admiral Picking of the Charles- 
town Navy Yard passed away last week. 


The Maryland Republicans last week faced 
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the issues of the hour, called for a gold stand- 
ard, indorsed the Administration’s determina- 
tion to remain in the Philippines until they 
are pacified, and insisted upon discriminating 
legislation with reference to industrial combi- 
nations. All which create monopolies are 
condemned. 

The exports of manufactures from the 
United States are now averaging $1,000,000 a 
day. In the 212 days from Jan. 1 to July 31 
the exports of manufactures were $211,975,904, 
or practically $1,000,000 a day, while in the 
corresponding period of 1895 the exports of 
manufactures were $110,389,940, or practically 
$500,000 a day. 

Admiral Dewey, on the Olympia, sailed from 
Gibraltar last Sunday, cheered by British 
tars and soldiers. His immediate relatives 
will be the first to greet him off the coast, and 
on the 28th he will anchor in New York Har- 
bor to receive a welcome such as no man of 
his race ever had from his fellowmen. Ail in- 
terviews with him indicate a disposition to 
minimize as much as possible the extent and 
fervor of celebrations in his honor. May 
pothing happen to him on the deep, and may 
Providence keep him as modest and humble 
as he hitherto has been—for billows of adula- 
tion await him after he lands. 





In Briefs 


Don’t wait for Rally Sunday to get back into 
the Sunday school. 





Neither business ability nor its rewards can 
be distributed by law. 





Our days are no longer than God’s patient care, 
Temptations no stronger than God’s help through 
prayer. 





Our inheritance of good is a gift to be im- 
proved; our heredity of evil tendencies is to 
be overcome by God’s free help. 





Oberammergau will come into public notice 
again next summer, when the Passion Play is 
to be repeated, with a new character to repre- 
sent the Christ. His name is Anton Lang. 


It is gratifying to learn that the Evangel- 
ical and Catholic journals of Germany are 
protesting against the recent pompous as- 
sertion of Emperor William that ‘‘the im- 
perial hand and the empire’s escutcheon are 
the only protection of the church.” 


It is odd that an Irishman should become 
an Indien chief. But the successor of Black 
Hawk, chief of the Winnebago Indians, is to 
be White Buffalo, known heretofore as T. R. 
Roddy of Chicago. He is the son of an Irish 
trader, and spent his boyhood with that tribe. 


Three events of great interest in New Eng- 
land educational life are to occur next month. 
Wellesley will inaugurate its new president, 
Miss Hazard, Oct. 3; Amherst will follow 
with a similar service for Prof. George Har- 
ris, Oct. 11; and Yale will make Prof. Arthur 
Hadley its president Oct. 18. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has written a letter to 
the London Times in which she appeals to 
the High Churchmen of the Anglican Church 
to make it possible for Unitarians to enter 
the Anglican fold. She pleads for modifica- 
tions in the terms of personal subscription. 
It is a peculiar act of a woman blessed with 
more than usual perspicuity in most matters. 
A more futile plea could scarcely be imagined. 








Are you out of work, and have you strong 
muscles and good nerves? Then seek em- 
ployment as “drivers” of automobiles. In 
France and Esgland, and to some extent in 
this country, there is a great scarcity of men 
competent to handle the motors. So says The 
Horseless Age. Mt. Washington, in the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, was 
climbed by a motor carrying two people re- 
cently, 


It is pleasant to see Miss Stanwood back at 
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her desk in the Woman’s Board rooms after 
her long summer in Europe. She talks with 
enthusiasm of her trip, which began with four 
weeks in Italy, included visits to Switzerland, 
Germany and France, and ended with a so- 
journ in England. Had it not been at vaca- 
tion time she might have visited Mrs. Gu- 
lick’s school at Biarritz, but as it was her 
journey did not carry her near any of our 
mission fields. 





A complete report of the proceedings of the 
International Council will be issued soon after 
the meetings end. It will contain pictures of 
officers and speakers, verbatim reports of ad- 
dresses and discussions and the full history of 
the council. A copy is to be presented to each 
delegate, and the edition will be limited. 
Those who desire to purchase copies may do 
80 at $2 each, provided that orders are received 
before Sept. 30 by Rev. H. A. Hazen, D. D., 
Room 611, Congregational House, Boston. 





New York city Congregationalists who had 
an opportunity to see the sixty English dele- 
gates who arrived in that city last Saturday 
developed considerable denominational en- 
thusiasm, and as that commodity has never 
been over-abundant in the metropolis it will, 
we trust, have a permanent, salutary effect 
upon the life of thedenomination. One young 
man who saw them land says that he never 
was sothankful before that he was a Congre- 
gationalist. ‘‘ When you see sixty or more of 
the cream of English Congregationalists 
come off the steamer and take them by 
the hand, your heart leaps with joy. You 
could almost see the Congregationalism shin- 
ing in their faces.’”” Weare glad so many of 
our brethren decided to join forces on the 
trip hither. It has a wholesome effect on all 
who get a glimpse of their sturdy figures. 





Somewhat over a year ago we projected a 
series of articles entitled Dramatic Episodes 
in Congregational History, the intention be- 
ing to reconstruct as vividly as possible mem- 
orable and significant scenes and events in the 
life of the denomination. Last autumn we 
described minutely the four important occa- 
sions pictured in the historical tablets on the 
front of the Congregational House. Those 
scenes related to the early history of our de- 
nomination in this country, but its later prog- 
ress has not been devoid of stirring incidente, 
and from time to time we expect to give to 
our readers accurate accounts of what has 
taken place that ought not to be forgotten by 
a younger generation. This week we print 
an article descriptive of the memorable meet- 
ing of the American Board in Providence 
more than twenty years ago, when the debt 
was paid in such a signal manner. In view 
of the fact that only three weeks hence the 
Board returns to Providence for its annual 
meeting this article possesses unusual timeli- 
ness. We trust it may prove pleasant and in- 
structive reading to all expecting to attend 
the gathering. 





General Secretary Schell of the Epworth 
League made a contract with a writer of 
song-books by which he was to receive a 
royalty for giving official indorsement and 
advertising to a volume which he called the 
Epworth League song-book, and for turning 
over to that writer the editing of other beoks 
for the Methodist Book Concern. Evidently 
Dr. Schell did not believe the contract would 
be approved by his constituents, for he stipu- 
lated that it should be kept secret. When 
the agents of the Methodist Book Concern 
found it out and charged him with it he de- 
nted it, but being confronted with the docu- 
ments he confessed and asked leave to resign. 
This being granted, in order to avoid a church 
scandal, with a sum of money in addition, he 
did not resign. Then his case was referred 
to the Epworth League Board of Control, 
which unanimously voted that he had com- 
mitted ‘‘a serious official wrong,’ but by a 
majority voted to drop the matter. Zion’s 
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Herald having published the facts, Dr. 
Schell’s conference, the Northwest Indians, 
has voted unanimously to exonerate him, and 
to censure the editor of Zion’s Herald. Dr. 
Schell has won a victory, and, as the facts 
have been widely published in Methodist 
newspapers, Methodists will understand here- 
after that official wrongdoing does not dis- 
qualify a man for official service in their 
church, at least in the judgment of one con- 
ference. 





From the Interior 


Foreshadowings of the Council 

At the Ministers’ Meeting Monday morning 
at the building of the Y. M. C. A. the delega- 
tion for the International Council from 
Hawaii was present. It consisted of Rev. Mr. 
Emerson, who acted as interpreter, and two 
native pastors, one of whom has been vice- 
president of the Senate. These brethren 
spoke in Hawaiian. They expressed great 
joy over the prospect of annexation to the 
United States. They say they are loyal to the 
stars and stripes, that the children of the 
natives nearly all speak English and that all 
the interests of the islands are bound up with 
this country. Mr. Emerson said that although 
the native race as such is passing away, an- 
other, made up of various elements, is taking 
its place and that the future for the islands is 
exceedingly bright. The brethren made an 
excellent impression here, and cannot fail to 
do the same wherever they go. Rev. Mr. 
Sileox presented the greetings of the Pacific 
Coast, and Dr. Andrews of Talledega spoke 
hopefully of the condition and outlook of that 
institution. He drew a favorable contrast 
between the reception he and his associates 
now have from the Southern people and that 
which awaited them years ago at the hands of 
the Kuklux. 


Another Native Town Remembered 

Marshall Field will give Conway, Mass., 
where he was born, a library. He has always 
manifested interest in the place of his birth 
although he left it when quite young to serve 
as a clerk in a dry goods store in Pittsfield, 
which place he also left three years later for 
Chicago, with whose history he has since been 
closely identified. His gifts to benevolence 
in the aggregate are large. 


Goethe Day 

On Sunday Germans and their children 
chiefly met in Sharpshooters Park to do honor 
to one of the most illustrious men whom the 
Fatherlend has produced. Oneof the best and 
most carefully prepared addresses on Goethe 
as an author and as a man was given by Con- 
gressman Boutell, who has spent several weeks 
this summer in Germany, in search for fresh 
material for this occasion. The German- 
American population took deep interest in 
the memorial services. The tickets sold 
brought in $10,000, which, added to money al- 
ready in hand, will secure a monument for 
the poet in Lincoln Park. 


A Bold Call 

The Second Presbyterian Church of this 
city has made out a call for George Adam 
Smith, who has been lecturing for six weeks 
this summer at the University of Chicago. 
It is said that he is promised a salary of $10- 
000. The chureh through President Harper 
will do its best to obtain a favorable decision. 
Professor Smith would be a splendid addition 
to the mental and moral forces of the city. 


The People Triumph 

In the dispute in the Belleville Parish, [11., 
between Bishop Janssen and the people over 
the appointment of a priest, the people have 
finally obtained their wish. The German 
whom they were not willing to receive has 
been permitted to resign and an Irishman 
who is in sympathy with the parish has taken 
his place. It is supposed that Monsignore 
Martinelli may have had some part in har- 
monizing these disagreements. 


Chicago, Sept. 9. FRANKLIN. 
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The Pilgrim iste ster in Andover 


Phillips Brooks, Bishop of Massacbu- 
setts in one churcb, honored, loved and 
lamented in all other churches as well, 
proud of his own descent from an ancient 
Puritan family of Andover, once said: 
“If I wanted to give a foreigner some 
clear idea of what that excellent institu- 
tion, a New England town, really is, in 
its history and its character, in its enter- 
prise and its sobriety, in its godliness and 
its manliness, I should be sure that I 
could do it if I could make him perfectly 
familiar with the past and present of 
Andover.”’ Although the pilgrims who 
come from Old England to New England 
on the high errand of Christian commun- 
ion and conference are indeed no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citi- 
zens with those that welcome them, they 
may be glad to learn a few facts about 
this early town of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, thus claimed as typical of the 
true New England, and which certainly 
has had from the first special bonds of 
connection with Old England, ‘mother 
of us all.” 

The founders of Andover were all born 
and reared in England, coming here after 
a few years’ sojourn in earlier settle- 
ments on the coast. When the Indian 
sagamore in 1646 sold ‘‘Cochickawick”’ to 
Mr. Woodbridge, the first minister, son 
of a Nonconformist clergyman in Wilt- 
shire (‘‘for ye sume of 6£ and a coate”’), 
the name was changed to Andover, in 
memory of the town in Hants from 
which some of the settlers had come. 
At the 250th celebration in 1896, greet- 
ings were received from the town on the 
Ande, where in a recent visit Principal 
Bancroft found some of the ancient fam- 
ily names of our American town. 

A reference to one of the founders must 
suffice for all. Simon Bradstreet, son of 
a Nonconformist Lincolnshire minister 
and sometime steward to the Earl of Lin- 
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coln and Countess of Warwick, and Anne, 
his young wife of eighteen, daughter of 
Gov. Thomas Dudley, were passengers on 
the Arbella, landing at Salem with Gov- 
ernor Winthrop in 1630. They were a 
notable couple in the early history of the 
town and colony. He built a mill, where 
now are famous manufactories all around, 
he was “selectman”’—a great office that in 
the New England town, then and now!— 
he was over sixty years in the colony’s 
service, secretary, assistant, deputy gov- 
ernor, governor and ambassabor to the 
court of Charles II. after the Restoration. 
She was the first poet of the new world, 
her first publication, London, 1650, having 
the title—perhaps a bit of poetical license 
—The Tenth Muse Sprung up in America, 
by a Gentlewoman in those Parts. From 
the eight children she reared in the wilder- 
ness descended a numerous and remarka- 
ble progeny, illustrated by such names as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Richard H. Dana, 
Joseph S. Buckminster and William Ellery 
Channing. Their bomestead, burned in 
the year of the great fire in London, re- 
built in 1667, is still standing in North 
Andover (now a separate town), and well 
worth a. visit. 

A large British element has been con- 
stantly maintained by the immigration of 
families connected with the manufactures 
of the town. Three sturdy young Scotch- 
men, John and Peter Smith and John 
Dove, nearly eighty years ago sought their 
fortunes in the new world. They found 
them in Andover, and their long lives 
were a great part of the industrial, moral 
and religious history of the town. With 
John Smith at the head, they built not 
only two villages around their flax mills; 
they built—in anti-slavery times—the 
Free Church; they built Memorial Hall, 
a free library for the town; they built on 
Andover Hill a library for the Theological 
Seminary, calling it, in memory of their 


native town, Brechin Hall; they built the 
Tenement Schools in memory of their 
adopted town on Andover Hill in Brechin; 
they were builders for temperance, for 
freedom, for many a good cause in the old 
world as well as the new. 

By another English family of earlierdate 
buildings were set on Andover Hill which 
have been seen allover the world. George 
Phillips of Norfolk crossed the sea with 
Governor Winthrop, Governor Dudley 
and Governor Bradstreet in 1630, and be- 
came the first minister of Watertown. 
His great-grandson, Samuel Phillips, was 
the first pastor of the South Parish Chureb, 
Andover, sixty years, 1711-71. His son, 
Hon. Samuel Phillips, lived at the North 
Parish, in the gambrel-roofed Phillips 
mansion, stillstanding near the Bradstreet 
house and in later years the property and 
summer home of his descendant, Phillips 
Brooks. This man’sson, Samuel Phillips, 
magistrate, judge, senator, lieutenant 
governor, settled in the South Parish at 
the beginning of the Revolution, made 
powder for Washington’s army, and in 
the midst of the war founded Phillips 
Academy, in order, he wrote, “to learn 
youth the great end and real business of 
living.” This academy, started with great 
faith and great sagacity, has grown to be 
one of the first preparatory schools in the 
land, and has often been called the “Rugby 
of America.” At its centennial in 1878 
over 10,000 pupils had been enrolled, the 
total number now reaching nearly 15,000, 
including men of eminent learning, fame 
and usefulness if every sphere of life’s 
work. 

Out of the academy, by the very terms 
of its far-seeing constitution, grew, in 
1808, Andover Theological Seminary, the 
first school of its kind in the world, the 
combined institutions owning the whole 
summit of Andover Hill—two hundred 
acres—for their present use and future 
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growth. Over 3,000 men have been 
trained here, but no figures can measure 
the results of their labors, as during these 
ninety years they have gone into all the 
world, preaching Obrist’s gospel, found- 
ing other institutions, and raising up 
other teachers and preachers. Dr. Clark, 
founder of the Christian Endeavor, and 
C. M. Sheldon, author of In His Steps, 
are of the more recent graduates. 

Seventy years ago an Andover woman, 
of the same Phillips blood and benevo- 
lence, founded Abbot Academy, from 
which have gone out more than 4,000 
educated women to bless the world. 

Andover has been the mother of great 
societies and reforms. The first three 
seminary classes included Judson, New- 
Mills and Richards. Their 
burning desire to go to the heathen and 
the conference of good men in a profes- 
sor’s house led to the formation of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. 
The American Tract Society and the 
American Education Society were born 
here, and Andover men of that early day 
had an influential part in starting the na- 
tional temperance and home missionary 
societies, the “‘ Monthly Concert of Prayer 
for the conversion of the world,” and 
the religious newspaper. The first editor 
of the Boston Recorder was an Andover 
schoolboy, and Professors Park and Ed- 
wards were consulting editors of The 
Conyregationalist at its beginning in 
1849, 

For seventy years Andover was a no- 
table center of theological publications, 
American and English. For a time it 
was the best, if not the only, place in the 
country for printing books requiring va- 
rious fonts of Oriental type, and the fa- 
mous “Codman Press,’ donated by Dr. 
John Codman (who studied at Edinburgh, 
preached in London and was the friend 
of Chalmers, Newton and Burder), in- 
creased the advantage. Moses Stuart’s 
Hebrew Grammar was printed in 1818, 
and Robinson’s New Testament Lexicon 
in 1825. Stuart’s Letters to Dr. Chan- 
ning and his commentaries were well 
known in Great Britain. Woods, Porter, 
Park, Shedd, B. B. Edwards, Hackett, 
Phelps, Thayer printed here works of 
solid value. Mr. Draper, still living at 
fourscore, published the Bibliotheca 
Sacra forty years, and over 150 other 
volumes, including the works of Whately, 
Henderson, Ellicott, Murphy, Lightfoot 
and Perowne. It is estimated that over 
400 books have been published in An- 
dover, besides those written here by Mrs. 
Stowe, Miss Phelps and others, but 
printed elsewhere. 

If all these facts show that a small 
country town, quite aside from the great 
centers of commercial activity, has been 
privileged for a full century to bear a 
large and blessed part in molding the 
minds and lives of men throughout the 
world, and that by intellectual and moral 
forces alone—forces which are a heritage 
from our Puritan ancestors—our visitors 
may desire to identify a few sites of his- 
toric interest. 

Two sites are prehistoric, and will inter- 
est geologists—Indian Ridge, a “kame” 
first made famous by President Hitch- 
cock (now reserved for a public park), 
and Pomp’s Pond, the most noted “ ket- 
tle-hole,” perhaps, in the world. Here 
are also many “glacial scratches,” and 
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Prospect Hill is one of the best. speci- 
mens of ‘“drumlins” on the globe. 

The School Street route from the sta- 
tion to the hill passes the Old South 
Church and Abbot Academy. By Main 
Street Memorial Hall is passed and, near 
the top of the hill, on the right, the house 
in the lower parlor of which, in 1832, 
Samuel F. Smith, a theological student, , 
wrote America, now a national hymn, 
sung wherever the national flag floats, to 
the same tune as ‘God Save the Queen!”’ 
Phillips Academy. is on the right, then 
the long row of professors’ residences. 
The second house, a modest one of brick, 
has been for sixty-three years the home 
of Prof. Edwards A. Park, the eminent 
exponent of the New England theology, 
who has recently passed his ninetieth 
birthday. Farther onis Professor Moore’s 
stately house, built for Dr. Griffin, and 
afterwards the residence of Dr. Porter, 
Dr. Justin Edwards and Prof. Austin 
Phelps, whose essay, My Study, records 
remarkable reminiscences of the southern 
wing. The small building adjoining it 
was the study of his daughter, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Dr. Woods lived next, 
then the site of Judge Phillips’s ‘‘ mansion 
house”’ (unfortunately burned a few years 
ago), with its associations of Washington 
and Lafayette, the ‘old printing-house”’ 
(brick), and the home of Moses Stuart. 
Opposite that, now occupied by Professor 
Smyth, is the house where Oliver Wendell 
Holmes lived as a schoolboy, while just 
beyond, through the trees, is the old 
academy, where he spoke his graduating 
piece in 1825. In nearly every house on 
this hill great men have lived, or boys 
have lodged who afterwards became 
great. 

Retracing now our steps, we walk along 
the archway of elms, Brechin Hall at one 
end, the chapel at the other, passing the 
three plain old seminary halls. Opposite 
the chapel is the stone house where 
Harriet Beecher Stowe lived and wrote 
her later works. Behind the seminary is 
the aged oak of which Mrs. Stowe wrote, 
and into which Dr. Pearson climbed at 
the beginning of the century to survey 
the site of the future seminary. Close to 
it stood the old commons-house of the 
students, in which lived for a time Henry 
Obookiah, whose short, romantic life led 
to the changed history of the Hawaiian 
Islands. A few rods eastward is the 
God’s acre, where sleep in sacred quiet 
many of God’s saints—Woods, Stuart, 
Phelps, Edwards, Dr. Taylor, Professor 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, the cross of 
Scotch granite over the grave of Mrs. 
Stowe being copied from across, of ancient 
Iona design, which she had greatly admired 
on the estate of the Duke of Argyll. To 
the northward, across the field, are the 
Missionary Woods, once stretching to the 
pond, where walked and talked and prayed 
the first American missionaries. 





Capacity grows out of desire much oftener 
than desire grows out of capacity. Moder- 
ate gifts, sincerely consecrated, often de- 
velop great powers. Many of the most bril- 
liant men fail to take the place that belongs 
to them because they have trusted their 
adaptations more than they have trusted 
their hearts. And many a man of no ex- 
traordinary gifts attains the highest useful- 
ness because, when the angel of choice came 
to him, he dismissed his self-distrust and was 
obedient to his vision.— Francis G. Peabody. 
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How the Deacon Enjoys His 
Religion 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Resting in a quiet New England village 
this summer I fell in with adeacon. He 
was not that sour-faced, close.fisted indi- 
vidual at whom cheap writers and sensa- 
tional lecturers are wont to have their 
fling. Indeed, in all my travels I have 
never encountered that type. But my 
deacon was so simple and sweet, so manly 
and so human, that ever since he crossed 
my path he has stood apart in my thought 
from common men and I have wanted to 
tell others about him. 

Some chance remark of mine ata prayer 
meeting ‘“‘revealed me” to him, as he 
afterwards expressed it, and drew us to- 
gether. He is a famous fisherman, and 
when he proposed a joint piscatorial out- 
ing I gladly acceded, for I had been hear- 
ing interesting things about the deacon 
all the week. A morning soon came 
when he could leave his coal business, 
and he detached his stout mare from the 
cart, hitched her into a $25 buggy in 
which he was accustomed to “jog around 
town,” and we made our way, at no race- 
track pace, I confess, to a neighboring 
lake. 

As we traveled quietly along our woodsy 
road the deacon speedily disclosed himself 
as a man whose speech is always with 
grace seasoned with salt. I judged that 
if there was one thing more than another 
which he liked to talk about it was the 
Christian life. At my request he told the 
story of his conversion. It had a Pauline 
ring. ‘‘ Brother Chesterfield,” said he, 
“IT was a wild boy. There’s hardly 
anything bad which I didn’t do. I have 
gambled from the moment it was time to 
light a candle at night till the moment of 
blowing it out in the morning. I spent 
Sundays in the fields. I was a hard 
drinker. But I didn’t swear,” he added, 
as if grateful that he need not paint the 
picture wholly black, ‘“‘except once,’”’ and 
Litched to ask him what the provocation 
was, but he was pressing on to the heart 
of his story: There cameatime, it seems, 
when the gentle persuasion of a Christian 
relative led him to a prayer meeting 
where there was intercession in behalf of 
the unconverted. Then he was induced 
to confer with the minister, and so, little 
by little, conviction deepened, until there 
came the glad moment of release from 
doubt and condemnation as convincingly 
as it ever came to John Newton or Jerry 
McAuley. He went out into the open 
air a new man. ‘Ab, Brother Chester- 
field,” said the deacon, “I never heard 
the birds sing before.” It took months, 
however, to emancipate him from the 
grip of all his former habits and to make 
him ready to assume all his Christian 
duties. But he never questioned, nor did 
his old mates ever gainsay, the reality 
and the far-reaching character of the 
change. 

The deacon was not inclined to linger 
over the recollection of the first stages of 
his salvation. He was eager to speak of 
his present joy and peace. ‘ How little 
we know, Brother Chesterfield, about 
Christianity. I think often of that verse, 
‘great is the mystery of godliness,’ and I 
am continually telling the young folks in 
the church about the infinite possibilities 
of the Christian life.” As the deacon used 
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that phrase I recalled how often it was 
on the lips of Phillips Brooks and I sensed 
the kinship of soul between this plain 
man and America’s greatest preacher. 
When we reached the lake we rowed in 
and out among the lily pads picking the 
stately white blossoms and then we cast 
a few lines, but we did not do much fish- 


ing that morning, though the deacon did* 


his best to supplement my inexpertness. 
I think we both preferred to yield our- 
selves to the witchery of the summer 
morning. It was a gem ofa lake, witha 
green fringe of shrubs and mossy. banks, 
with lovely curves and inlets, and with 
scarcely a buman habitation in view. We 
might have been in the heart of the Adi- 
rondacks instead of within easy reach of 
teeming cities and towns. I found that 
the deacon often resorted thither as much 
for the companionship of nature as for 
the sport. Indeed, he proved to have the 
woodsman’s instinct and to be a kinsman 
in spirit of Thoreau and Burroughs. “Yes, 
Brother Chesterfield, nature is a great help 
tome, I like to let the breath of the Lord 
blow upon me. I love to go up into the 
pasture alone and lie down flat on the 
grass and look up into heaven. In fact, 
this is one of the secrets of my religion. 
I think Christ and the disciples must have 
gotten a great deal out of their outdoor 
life together, especially out of their fishing 
trips.” 

I asked what parts of the Bible appealed 
most to him, and he declared his fondness 
for Paul’s writings and Christ’s prayer 
for his disciples, ‘‘and I tell you, Brother 
Chesterfield, Job is a wonderful book. 
What a verse that is ‘though he slay me 
yet will I trust in him.’”’ And as the dea- 
con’s eyes moistened I recalled what he 
had told me about his own personal trials, 
how he had nursed his wife repeatedly 
through hard fevers, and how in other 
ways the Lord’s hand had been upon him 
in discipline, yet he seemed to me as one 
who had come out of great tribulation 
and was already in possession of the peace 
and joy which it yields. He went on to 
speak of prayer as another great resource 
of his life. He is a literal imitator of the 
Psalmist in his approach to God at “‘ even- 
ing, morning and at noon.” ‘Yes, 
Brother Chesterfield, sometimes after 
my noonday meal I have started back to 
my work without remembering to pray, 
but the moment I bethought myself I 
would re-enter the house.”’ 

Desiring to ascertain thedeacon’s views 
regarding current theological questions, 
I ventured to allude to new views of the 
Bible. Evidently he did not care enough 
about the higher criticism either to inves- 
tigate or oppose it. Nor was the seren'ty 
of his spirit ruffled by the mention of evo- 
lution. The jarring notes of theological 
controversy have apparently failed to reach 
his ear, nor can the touch of critic or sci- 
entist ever spoil the real music which he 
hears. Yet the deacon is blessed with a 
rare amount of horse sense, too. He 
would never go through a railway car 
and distribute tracts indiscriminatingly 
or bore a man on the subject of religion. 
He spoke of meeting once on the train a 
company of persons who urged him to go 
with them to their camp meeting, where 
they were going to meet the Lord. “ Why, 
I never thought, Brother Chesterfield,” 
said the deacon, “that I had to go any- 
where in particular to meet the Lord. 
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And I have learned, too,’’ he added, subse- 
quently, “that I can’t expect every one to 
be converted just as I was.” 

“Tell me, deacon, do you think the 
world is growing better, that religion 
counts for as much as it used to ?”’ 

The deacon was not inclined to enter 
into an elaborate discussion of that much- 
debated problem, but the one remark which 
he did make I have treasured up as con- 
taining a keenerinsight and a profounder 
philosophy than scores of articles on the 
subject. “I believe,” Brother Chester- 
field, ‘‘that we use our Christianity more 
than we once did.” The single remark 
was a key to the deacon’s life, for I had 
learned, not from his own lips alone, but 
from the universal testimony of the vil- 
lagers, that his soul burns to do good as 
he has opportunity. “If I get a good 
book or any other good thing,” he told 
me, “I don’t keep it very long. I pass it 
on to some one else.’”’ One Sunday noon 
as he came out of church he found half 
a dozen young men lounging on the green. 
They had had a long walk from a neigh- 
boring town. Finding that they had no 
dinner with them, he said, “‘Come along, 


- boys, and we will see what we can do for 


you at our house.” Before many minutes 
they were all seated at his table. As he 
ministered to their physical man he learned 
something about their inner lives. Two 
he found to be backsliders, and when they: 
all went on their way, though he had not 
talked religion technically to them, they 
all felt that they had met a true disciple 
of the ministering Christ. The deacon 
said he did it as much for the honor of 
the church as for anything else. ‘I wanted 
them to know that a man can come right 
out of meeting and do a thing like that.” 
The deacon loves children, and usually 
carries @ roll of peppermints in his poeket 
as he goes about the village delivering 
coal, and today he is dispensing them to 
the children of men and women to whom 
in their own childhood he was the same 
friendly almoner of sweets. A year ago 
he promised a Bible to every member of 
the Sunday school who would come to his 
house and recite to him the fourteenth 
chapter of Jobn, and already nine Bibles 
have been thus earned. ‘‘And they are 
good Bibles, too, Brother Chesterfield, 
with all the modern improvements and 
latest discoveries in the way of maps and 
notes.” 

I learned incidentally, too, how he 
watched with the sick and assisted 
homeward men the worse for liquor, 
and called on the strangers and had 
pity on the fatherless and widow. But 
the phase of his Christian service which 
interested me most was the aid which he 
seeks to extend to those inclining toward 
the Christian life. He keeps a list of 
persons for whom he prays daily by 
name, and as the years have passed one 
after another has sought him in his 
home and, aided by his tender counsel, 
have found the light. To these momen- 
tous interviews within the walls of his 
modest dwelling the deacon alluded with 
the utmost delicacy and reverence, as be- 
fitted one who had become the confidant 
of many a burdened soul seeking to be at 
peace with its Maker. As I learned of 
this side of the deacon’s great nature I 
recalled Henry Drummond’s work in be- 
half of those who sought him as they 
would a confessional. What higher trust 
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can one man repose in another than to 
lay bare before him the strivings of his 
spirit, and what nobler service can one 
render than to pilot a distressed soy} 
through that critical passage of life ? 

As we drove homeward that morning 
from the lake the deacon said much that 
was worth repeating, but I recall most 
distinctly words regarding the plan of 
redemption. “What a plan, Brother 
Chesterfield,” he burst out, “to sit at 
the feet of Christ and plan with him the 
work of redemption.” The old-fashioned 
phrase, “plan of redemption,” sounded 
sweet on the deacon’s lips; for I knew 
that it meant to him, not an empty theo. 
logical formula, but a reality to which his 
own life clung, which filled him with in. 
finite hope for the world and made hima 
man of tireless activity. 

It is thus that the deacon enjoys his re. 
ligion.” He feeds it at the highest sources, 
He puts it to constant use. And if I ever 
paint a picture of a saint I shall not 
choose for my subject some famous 
Christian addressing a vast multitude or 
on his knees in prayer, but I shall choose 
this plain man upon his coal cart, his 
hands grimy with his daily toil and his 
face beaming with love to God and to all 
his fellowmen. 





Current Thought 
THE DREYFUS VERDICT 


We do not hesitate to pronounce it the 
grossest and most appalling prostitution of 
justice the world has witnessed in modern 
times. All the outrageous scandals which 
marked the course of the trial pale into insig- 
nificance beside the crowning scandal of the 
verdict.—London Times. 

No matter what result comes from the ver- 
dict rendered at Rennes on Saturday this 
much has already happened—that France 
stands before the civilized world disgraced by 
the men who prate most loudly of the honor 
of the nation. The unjust, cruel and infa- 
mous verdict rendered by the second court- 
martial is destined to be an everlasting 
stigma upon French honor, French justice and 
French manhood. No action in reparation 
can completely wipe out the memory of a 
trial so hideously prejudiced and so disgrace- 
fully partisan.— Boston Advertiser. 

On no principle known to our jurisprudence 
was that astonishing tribunal entitled to be 
considered a court of justice. Military courts 
are, we know, constituted and conducted far 
differently from civil courts. In some cases 
they are even more just than the latter. But 
what presumption of justice was there, or 
could there be, at Rennes, when the judges 
were all the subordinates, the creatures, of 
the prosecutors, sworn by oath to obey them, 
bound by military tradition and discipline to 
be subservient to them, and moved by every 
selfish hope of advancement and fear of pun- 
ishment to truckle to them ?— New York Trib- 
une. 





B. Fay Mills has spent the last two winters 
as an independent Unitarian preacher in Bos- 
ton. The first year he preached in Music 
Hall and last winter in Hollis Street Theater 
on Sunday evenings. He now announces his 
purpose to take a long period for rest and 
study. An organization was formed to sup- 
port him which is said to be large and flourish- 
ing. A number of efforts have been made 
during the last quarter of a century to estab- 
lish independent meetings in Boston led by 
preachers who have withdrawn from their 
denominational relations. None of them, so 
far as we remember, has continued longer 
than three years. 
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How the Debt of 


The annual meeting of the American 
soard is to be held in Providence, R. I., 
next month. Its last meeting in that 
city was in 1877. Its members and 
friends were at that time depressed 
by its debt, amounting to $48,000. 

“The meetings were held in the Opera 
House. The sermon on the first evening, 
Tuesday, by President Fairchild of Ober- 
lin, was spiritual and forceful. Secre- 
tary Alden’s paper next morning set the 
keynote. Its title was Shall We Havea 
Missionary Revival? His voice was vi- 
brant with faith that the time was at 
hand for a general revival, greater than 
the church had ever known, of devotion 
to Christ as the Saviour of the whole 
human race. Dr. George Leon Walker 
eloguently pressed home the question, 
Is the world accepting Christ? The 
faces of the audience expressed a grow- 
ing sense of the supreme importance of 
giving to the world the knowledge of 
Christ. Dr. N. G. Clark deepened the 
impression by his paper on the claims of 
the unevangelized. He showed that the 
whole world was open for missionary ef- 
fort, and urged that the gospel of Christ 
is the only hope for man. 

In the evening Dr. 8. C. Bartlett pre- 
sented the report of the committee on 
the home department, recommending 
that $500,000 be raised during the coming 
year to cancel the debt and meet cur- 
rent expenditures. He explained clearly 
the disadvantages and difficulties of car- 
rying on the work with a less sum. 

lion. W. E. Dodge rose to support the 
proposition to attempt to raise the large 
amount named. He said he was op- 
pressed by the thought of the exigency 
of the Board. It was hampered by its 
debt, and hindered from undertaking 
work which invited and commanded its 
energies. There were 350,000 members 
of Congregational churches. Leave out 
50,000, and if the remainder would give 
two days’ work during the year at $1 per 
day the Board would have $600,000. 
Should not the coming year record a 
sacrifice so great as that to save the 
world? Dr. Clark said that the pro- 
posed appropriation was only what would 
be required after great retrenchment. 
Yet he hoped it would not be voted with- 
out a determinatien that it should be 
raised. It would injure the work to set 
the mark higher than would be reached. 

As Dr. Clark sat down Governor Page 
of Vermont rose in the rear of the plat- 
form and startled the audience by pro- 
posing that the debt should be paid at 
once. The Opera House was crowded. 
An overflow meeting was béing held in 
the Beneficent Church near by. I sat in 
the side gallery where I could watch the 
faces of the people. There was an ex- 
pression of surprise, of quickened inter- 
est, here and there of hope. Governor 
Page confidently pressed his proposal, 
and moved that cards be circulated for 
subscriptions. Dr. Perkins of Ware 
doubted the wisdom of such an effort. 
If it should be made and fail, it would 
prove itself injudicious. Mr. Dodge fol- 
lowed in the same strain. He said that 
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the American Board Was Paid in 1877 


(In the Series Dramatic Episodes in Congregational History) 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


only a small fraction of the constituency 
of the Board was present. Yet it was 
proposed to raise, then and there, one- 
tenth of the whole sum for the year. He 
thought that, at any rate, it would be 
better to wait till tomorrow, when some 
definite plan might be formulated. 

The audience hesitated, but there was 
evidently a rising tide of enthusiasm. 
One could feel it pulsing through the 
assembly when Governor Page rose again 
and, calmly admitting the force of the ob- 
jections raised, said in clear, ringing 
tones, “‘ Nevertheless, this debt is going to 
be paid hereand now.” Of the two oppos- 


- ing forces the platform was against Gov- 


ernor Page, many of the leaders fearing 
that the effort would end in a fizzle. But 
it was beginning to be evident that the 
pews were coming to his support. 

The scene grew more intensely dra- 
matic. The motion of Governor Page was 
seconded. To make the test as severe as 
possible, the president, Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
called for a rising vote. Nota very large 
portion of the corporate members rose, 
but no one voted against the motion. 

Ushers at once began to distribute 
cards. One could feel the expectant sus- 
pense. Then came the first announce- 
ment—two gifts of $1,000 each, followed 
promptly by applause. As soon as it 
ceased, Dr. A. C. Thompson rose in the 
rear of the hall and announced two more 
$1,000 gifts. At this pointa young pastor 
sprang up and called for prayer. President 
Hopkins replied that prayer had already 
been offered. ‘Not for this effort,” said 
the pastor. Then Dr. Hopkins told the 
story of Father Sewall, who was called on 
to pray in a meeting where money was 
being raised. The old man rose and fum- 
bled in his pockets, but didn’t say any- 
thing. The moderator thought he had 
not heard the request and repeated it. 
“O, I ain’t deaf,” said Father Sewall, 
“but I can’t pray till I’ve given some- 
thing.’’ This story was just the needed 
touch to brighten with humor the intense 
feelings of the audience, and it was re- 
ceived with long continued applause. 

Cards now began to be handed up rap- 
idly. Dr. John O. Means read them one 
after another, and they were punctuated 
with applause. He announced the figures 
—$50, $1,000, $1, $500, ete. But after 
a while even his strong voice failed, and 
Rev. E. W. Bacon took his place. Treas- 
urer Ward kept the account. Governor 
Page gave $5,000 and Mr. Dodge the same. 

When it seemed that the resources of the 
audience were nearly exhausted, it was 
proposed that a committee be sent to the 
overflow meeting to secure subscriptions. 
Governor Page went on that errand. 
President Seelye of Amherst made a brief 
address while the amounts pledged were 
being added. Governor Page returned 
with gifts of over $2,000. The amount 
pledged was found to be $35,895. 

Then ensued another scene as thrilling 
as the one just passed. Governor Corliss 
of Rhode Island gave $2,000. More cards 
came pouring in. As the flow of pledges 
halted Governcr Page aroused fresh en- 
thusiasm by announcing that each of the 


secretaries had surrendered $500 from his 
salary during the past year. Toward the 
end of the hour it was suggested that the 
rest of the work might be deferred till the 
next day. But Governor Page, who had 
taken the lead from the beginning, pressed 
on till the whole amount was raised. The 
last pledges were in considerable sums, 
from $100 to $500, and it became known 
afterwards that others would have been 
forthcoming if needed. 

With hardly a pause, however, the an- 
nouncement was made that the limit had 
been reached. Within a single hour 
$48,000 had been raised, and leaving out 
the time occupied by President Seelye’s 
address the receipts had come in at the 
rate of $1,000 per minute. Then the pent- 
up feelings of the audience burst forth in 
clapping and shaking of hands and pound- 
ing the floor with canes and umbrellas; 
in laughter, in tears and waving of hats 
and handkerchiefs, and in every way in 
which exultant joy could be manifested. 
It was the intoxication of triumph. 

That evening witnessed one of the most 
marvelous demonstrations in the history 
of Congregationalism. It was entirely 
spontaneous. No plan to raise the debt 
had been thought of in advance. Proba- 
bly the leader in it had not come to the 
meeting expecting the results which fol- 
lowed. The effect of it extended far be- 
yond the time and the audience. The 
rich gave generously, and those of very 
limited means still more freely. It came 
to be well known that offerings were 
made that night which included personal 
and family comforts. No doubt the ex- 
amples there set were followed by many 
deeds of self-sacrifice, and the apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of that meeting probably 
found expression in wills which during 
the years since then have brought large 
sums into the treasury of the Board. 

One incident which came to my knowl- 
edge some time afterwards is a legitimate 
part of this dramatic episode. The 
Woman’s Board had then been nine years 
in existence. Its president, Mrs. Bowker, 
soon after was talking of the raising of 
the debt with a friend and colaborer who 
remarked that she, too, had been one of 
the givers. Mrs. Bowker turned on her 
with astonishment and reproach. Tears 
came into her eyes, an expression of pain 
into her face, as she exclaimed, ‘‘ What, 
you? Did you do this?” Of course 
Mrs. Bowker desired that the debt should 
be raised. But she felt that every dollar 
in the hands of women should be given 
distinctly for woman’s work, and that 
they had no right to put any of it into 
the general treasury. The incident illus- 
trates theidea which gave to the Woman’s 
Board its great impulse and success, and 
which suggests also some of the infelici- 
ties that seem to be inseparable from 
carrying on the same work by means of 
two organizations, one of which is distin- 
guished simply by the line of sex. Mrs. 
Bowker’s power lay in her intense loyalty 
to the organization of which she was the 
founder, and her narrowness was a part 
of that loyalty. She was a great leader 
because she was devoted to one idea. 
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The New Pastor and Edifice at Winsted, Ct. 


The installation of a new pastor and the 
dedication of a handsome new edifice for the 
Second Church of Winsted, Ct., occupied the 
larger part of last week Tuesday and Wednes- 
day with formal exercises. The growth of 
Winsted westward along the river resulted 
(1854) in the formation of the Second Church. 
Its membership, now about 400, equals the 
mother churcb, and is the wealthier of the 
two. The old house of worship, dedicated in 
1857, has twice been enlarged. Needing re- 
pairs badly and being poorly located, it was 
decided in the fall of 1897 to secure a new site 
and build. A lot of land, including a triangu- 
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ing to the seating capacity and not a little to 
the architectural effect. The number of me- 
morial gifts include a communion table, 
chandelier, memorial stone, Bible and the 
pulpit furniture. 

The capacious Sunday school room contains 
two tiers of small classrooms, all being com- 
pletely furnished. In the basement, which is 
unusually high and well-lighted, are located 
reception and dining rooms, kitchen, dressing 
rooms, and a thorough equipment for social 
work. The large, dry cellar is also a delight, 
with splendid heating and ventilating ap- 
pliances. The seating capacity of the audi- 
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SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, WINSTED, CT. 


lar park, was purchased, and later was en- 
larged by a gift from Mr. Henry Gay of 
eighty feet on the front adjoining, as a site 
for a new parsonage. Ground was broken in 
July the next summer, and the memorial 
stone was laid in September. Work went 
steadily forward without material delay, re- 
sulting in the completion within a year of the 
handsome edifice jast dedicated. 

The building fronts on three streets, as 
shown in the illustration, and is solid and 
imposing in appearance. It is constructed of 
Torrington granite, rough dressed, with 
trimmings of Long Meadow sandstone. The 
architecture is a modified French Gothic. 
From the corner containing the main en- 
trance a large circular tower rises 100 feet, 
while a smaller square one marks the en- 
trance to the Sunday school rooms. The 
main gable projects between, and a similar ga- 
ble adorns the west end of the building. New 
curbing runs along the entire street frontage. 
The audience-room is arranged after the 
modern method with corner pulpit and curved 
rows of pews. The five chancel windows 
back of the pulpit platform are of handsome 
stained glass, and are memorials to the 
founders of the church. 

Folding doors lead to the Sunday school 
rooms, which can be opened into the audito- 
rium. At the left of the pulpit is the organ 
and choir alcove. The old organ will con- 
tinue to give good service for a time. The 
ceiling effect is decidedly Gothic, the roof 
being supported by two main arches that 
spring from columns at either side of the 
chancel, The pews and all the woodwork are 
of quartered oak, and the pulpit furniture of 
heavy antique oak. 

In the rear the beauty and arrangement of 
the twin gable memorial windows call forth 
most favorable comment. A gallery sweeps 
gracefully around two sides of the room, add- 





torium is 850, and with the Sunday school 
rooms 1,500. The total cost exclusive of lot 
and memorial windows is about $50,000. The 
entire amount has been provided in cash and 
subscriptions, and a debt of a few years’ 
standing raised, so that the church enters the 
new building free from debt. Adjoining is 
the parsonage, recently remodeled at consider- 
able expense. 

The building was filled at the dedicatory 
service. The sermon was strong and able, 
from the text, ‘‘Because the waters thereof 
issue out of the sanctuary,’ Ez9k. 47: 12, and 
was given a forcible delivery by the pastor, 
Rev, N. M. Calhoun. The prayer was of- 
fered by Rev. S. B. Forbes of Hartford, 
Rav. G. W. Judson of First Church presented 
the congratulations of the mother church ina 
particularly strong and stirring address, Rev. 
Arthur Goodenough, pastor of the other Con- 
gregational church in town, extended the fe- 
licitations of Litchfield Northeast Conference, 
Following the service the building was thrown 
open in every part for inspection, an oppor- 
tunity embraced by a large number. The 
evening was given up to four twenty- minute 
addresses on The Twentieth Century Church. 
Rev. H. W. Pope of New Haven spoke on Its 
Ministry; Rev. H. P. Peck of Milford, N. H., 
on Its Creed; Rev. H. H. Kelsey of Hartford 
on Its Social Services; and Rev. J. S. Voor- 
hees on Its Religious Life. All but Mr. Pope 
were former pastors. 

Wednesday morning the examination of the 
pastor-elect, Rev. N. M. Calhoun, by a well- 
attended council took place, and the installa- 
tion services occupied the afternoon. Mr. 
Calhoun was bern tn Warren, Ct., prepared 
for college at Suffield, and has the degrees of 
M. A. and B.D. from Yale. He has labored 
in the home missionary field, and held pas- 
torates in Cleveland, 0, Milford, Ct., and 
Canandaigua, N. Y., and jast previous to 
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coming to Winsted was president of Keuka 
College and Institute. Dr. W. W. McLean of 
New Haven delivered the installation sermon 
from the text, “‘ And he gave some pastors,”’ 
Eph. 4: 11. A general reception followed the 
exercises from 5 to 7, with a supper provided 
by the ladies. A number of after-dinner 
speeches enlivened the occasion. The closing 
service Wednesday evening had three addresses 
on Fellowship of the Churches, Rev. F, H. 
Gates, the Baptist clergyman at Winsted, 
speaking for The Local Work, Dr. Judson 
Smith of Boston on Fellowship in Bringing 
in the Kingdom, and Rev. J. S. Ives of Strat- 
ford on Fellowship in Home Missions. 
E. D. c. 





A Fourscore Years’ 


Celebration 


Rey. Benjamin F. Bradford, D. D., 
of Upper Montelair, N. J., pastor of 
the Cedar Grove Church, celebrated 
his eightieth birthday Aug. 26, and 
was the recipient of the heartiest 
congratulations of his fellow-citizens 
and many friends out of town. An 
informal reception was tendered at 
the residence of the mayor, Hon. |). 
H. Parsons, at which Mr. F. W. 
Dorman, on behalf of the assembled 
friends, presented Dr. Bradford with 
four double-eagles and four eagles, 
stating that the four twenty-dollar 
goli pieces were to symbolize the 
eighty useful years already spent, 
that the first two of the tens were 
simply a forestalling of the years he 
would have to live to round out the 
centary, while the other two tens 
were to encourage him to live twenty 
years more till, like Moses of old, at 
sixscore years he would go to his re- 
ward full of the honor which only a 
useful life can bring. Dr. Bradford 
is the father of Dr. A. H. Bradford 
of Montclair, and came to Upper 
Montelair ten years ago. Being then 
seventy years of age he was, however, un- 
willing to be idle. He became interested in a 
little church of twenty members being formed 
at Cedar Grove and saw an opportunity. 

The church was then meeting in a school- 
house. It now has over eighty members and 
twenty more non-residents. The house, two 
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miles from his home, is reached by a rough 
drive over the mountain; but twice each 
Sunday and at least once during the week 
for an afternoon of calls and an evening 
meeting he drives over tothem. Erect, vigor- 
ous, buoyant and young, Dr. Bradford is an 
inspiration to every young man who knows 
him. L, F. B. 
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Arrival of the Umbria Delegation 
AT NEW YORK LAST SATURDAY 


The International Council really began 
on Sunday, Sept. 3, when threescore or 
more members of the Umbria party assembled 
for divine service on the steamer. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. Bruce of 
Huddersfield. It was a delightful day spent 
in a spiritual atmosphere. On the evenings 
of the voyage a number usually gathered to 
sing familiar hymns whose notes were wafted 
over the waves that are uniting more than 
ever old mother England with her daughter. 
The weather became stormy as the steamer 
approached American shores and many of the 
brethren were kept below the decks, mentally 
none the worse for the mal de mer that caused 
a little physical unpleasantness. 

On Satarday the Umbria arrived at her 
berth in New York. It was evening when the 
delegation walked across the gang-plank to 
find a few friends to greet them and the cus- 
tom house officials only too willing to let the 
baggage through without any rigid examina- 
tion. The party was immediately driven to 
the spacious and elegant Hotel Majestic. 
There they found copies of the Bgston Book 
and of last week’s Congregationafist awaiting 
them. An early retirement followed. The 
threatening clouds that had gathered during 
the afternoon and promised rain for the next 
day cleared away, and on Sunday morning 
the sun shone brightly. The brethren came 
down early and soon filled the dining-room. 
It was a sacred and inspiring scene seldom 
seen in a large hotel—thirty or more heads at 
one time bowed in prayer asking God’s biess- 
ing upon this first meal on American soil. 
The boy at the news stand had provided for 
what he had anticipated a large sale in Sunday 
papers. Every extra paper had to be returned 
unsold. This was the first sermon that sixty 
or more Ohristians from across the water 
preached on the first Sunday spentin America. 

This was not the only sermon they preached 
on that day. After breakfast the company 
prepared for church. One of the brethren 
asked an employé of the hotel if he knew 
where a Congregational church was. The 
man said he never heard of such a church in 
New York, but he thought there were some 
in Brooklyn. The inquirer knew better, 
and soon found himself on his way to Broad- 
way Tabernacle in company with one or two 
others. The largest delegation, headed by 
Rev. Dr. Alfred Rowland, ex-chairman of the 
Union of England and Wales, went over to 
Plymouth Church and heard Mr. Moody. 
There were over thirty in this delegation. 
They considered it a special treat. During 
the service Mr. Moody expressed his sym- 
pathy for Dreyfus, and indignantly de- 
nounced the military court’s proceedings. 
He was roundly applauded, and followed 
with a special prayer for the martyr and his 
family. 

After the service the brethren spoke with 
the evangelist, who adjourned with them to 
the chapel where he talked with them about 
present religious conditions in this country. 
A prayer service followed, in which the pul- 
pit of the world was made the special object 
of all prayers. Mr. Moody said that he con- 
sidered the coming council to be one of the 
most important religious gatherings ever 
held, and he hoped the brethren would real- 
ize it and stir the American pulpit for greater 
service, 

Another large delegation went to John 
Hall’s church, and still another to Dr. Park- 
hurst’s. The others scattered themselves in 
the large Brooklyn churches. The afternoon 
was spent quietly, and many took the oppor- 
tunity to rest. A few got together and drew 
up resolutions, which were signed and sent 
to Mr. Moody. These were read from Plym- 
outh’s pulpit in the evening. They are as 
follows: 

We, the undersigned representatives of the 
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The International Council Program 


TREMONT TEMPLE, SEPT. 20-28 
Time of Meetings, 9.30 A. M., 2 P. M., 7.45 P. M 


Wednesday, Sept. 20 


Asternoon. From 2 to 3 p.m. Mr. Capen, the chairman of the National Council committee 
of arrangements and of the committee of the Boston Congregational Club, and other members 
of these two committees will receive the delegates informally in the social rooms on the lower 
floor of Tremont Temple. It is desirable that the delegates at that time sign the official reg- 
ister, giving their Boston as well as their home addresses. At3 p.m. in the main hall of 
Tremont Temple the council will be formally called to order. 

Organization. Address of welcome in behalf of the committee of arrangements, by 
Samuel Billings Capen, M. A., chairman. 

Roll. call. 

Evening. Addresses of Welcome. His Excellency the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
Roger Wolcott, LL. D. 

His Honor the Mayor of the City of Boston, Josiah Quincy. 

President’s Address. James Burrill Angell, LL. D., president of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Thursday, Sept. 21 

Forenoon. Fundamental Principles in Theology. George Harris, D.D., LL. D., presi- 
dent-elect of Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Message of the Old Testament for Today. Frank Chamberlain Porter, D. D., Ph. D., 
Winkley professor of Biblical theology at Yale University, New Haven, Ct. 

From 12 to 1 Reception by His Excellency the Governor of the Commonwealth in the 
Executive Chamber, State House. 

Afternoon. The Historical Method in Theology. George Park Fisher, D.D., LL, D., 
Titus Street professor of ecclesiastical history and dean of the Divinity School, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Ct. 

Theology the Order of Nature. Rev. Alexander Gosman, principal and professor of New 
Testament exegesis, theology, apologetics and homiletics at the Congregational College of 
Victoria, Hawthorn, Australia, and pastor of the Congregational church in Hawthorn. 

The Evangelical Principle of Authority. Peter Taylor Forsyth, M. A., D.D., pastor of 
Emmanuel Charch, Cambridge, Eng. 

Evening. Sermon. Andrew Martin Fairbairn, D. D., LL. D., principal of Mansfield Col- 
lege, Oxford, Eng. e 
Friday, Sept. 22 

Forenoon. International Relations and Responsibilities. Lyman Abbott, D. D., editor 
of The Outlook, New York, N. Y. 

The Christian Attitude towards War in the Light of Recent Events. Alexander Macken- 
nal, D. D., pastor at Bowdon, Eng. ¥ 

At 1230 Reception and Collation at the Vendome, corner Commonwealth Avenue and 
Dartmouth Street. 

Evening. Distinctive Characteristics of veers Charles Reynolds Brown, D. D.; 
pastor of First Church, Oakland, Cal. 

Rev. John Daniel Jones, M.A., B.D., pastor of the Richmond Hill Congregational 
Church, Bournemouth, Eng. 

The Influence of the Study of Other Religions upon Christian Theology. Andrew Martin, 
Fairbairn, D. D., LL. D., principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, Eng. 


Saturday, Sept. 23 


Forenoon. The Church in Social Reforms. Albert Spicer, Esq., M. P., London, Eng. 

Graham Taylor, D. D., LL. D., professor of Christian sociology and pastoral theology at 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, III. 

Afternoon. An Excursion to Salem. 


Sunday, Sept. 24 

Forenoon. No session. 

Afternoon. Lord’s Supper at the Old South Church, Copley Square, corner Boylston and 
Dartmouth Streets. 

Monday, Sept. 25 ; 

Forenoon. Tendencies of Modern Education. John Massie, M.A., J. P., Yates professor 
of New Testament exegesis at Mansfield College, Oxford, Eng. 

Rev. James Hirst Hollowell, Rochdale, Eng., secretary of the Nonconformist Political 
Council of Great Britain, and of the Northern Counties Education League, 

Afternoon. The Influence of Our Public Schools on the Caste Spirit. Frederick Alphonso 
Noble, D. D., pastor of the Union Park Church, Chicago, Ill. 

L. D. Bevan, LL. B., D. D., professor of Old Testament exegesis and church history at the 
Congregational College of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, and pastor of the Queensberry 
Street Congregational Church, Melbourne. 

The Religious Motive in Education as Illustrated in the History of American Colleges. 
William Jewett Tucker, D. D., LL. D., president of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Evening. Addresses by Charles William Eliot, LL. D., president of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

William DeWitt Hyde, D. D., LL. D., president of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

William Frederick Slocum, B.D., LL.D., president of Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Col. 

Henry Hopkins, D. D., pastor of First Church, Kansas City, Mo. 


Tuesday, Sept. 26 


Forenoon. The "Pastoral Function, Congregational and Civic. Rev. William Boothby 
Selbie, M. A., pastor of Highgate Congregational Church, London, Eng. 

Reuen Thomas, D. D., pastor of Harvard Church, Brookline, Mass. 

The Spiritual Life in Our Churches. Rev. Joseph Robertson, M. A., pastor of Stow Me- 
morial Church, Adelaide, Australia, and principal of the Congregational College of South 
Australia. 

Afternoon. Woman’s Work. Mrs, Elkanah Armitage, Leeds, Eng. 
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at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Woman's Work in Foreign Missions. 
at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Evening. The Young People. 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Miss Margaret J. Evans, A. M., professor of English literature and modern languages 





Grace Niebuhr Kimball, M. D., assistant physician 


Cornelius Howard Patton, D. D., pastor of the First 


Charles Edward Jefferson, D. D., pastor of Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York: 


N. Y 


don. 


Rev. Charles Silvester Horne, M. A., pastor of Kensington Congregational Church, Lon- 


Wednesday, Sept. 27. 


Forenoon. 


Obligations and Opportunities of Congregationalism. 


In Great Britain: Rob- 


ert Bruce, M. A., D. D., pastor of Highfield Congregational Church, Huddersfield, Eng. 

In America: Williston Walker, Ph. D., D. D., professor of Germanie and Western church 
history, on the Waldo foundation at Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Ct. 

In Victoria: Rev. Jacob John Halley, pastor of St. Kilda Congregational Church, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, and secretary of the Victorian Congregational Union. 


In other countries: Speakers to be named. 
James Stark, D. D., pastor of the Belmont Street Congrega- 


Scottish Congregationalism. 
tional Church, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Afternoon. 


Independence and Fellowship. Albert Josiah Lyman, D. D., pastor of the 
South Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


John Brown, D. D., pastor of the Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, Eng. 


Duty of the Stronger to the Weaker Churches. 


Rev. Henry Arnold Thomas, M. A., chair- 


man of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, Bristol, Eng. 
Evening. Reception and dinner by the Congregational Club in Music Hall, taking the 
place of the regular session of the council in Tremont Temple. 


Greetings from other denominations. 
Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts. 


William Lawrence, D. D., 8. T. D., Protestant 


Augustus Hopkins Strong, D. D., LL. D., president of Rochester Theological Seminary 


and professor of theology, Rochester, N. Y. 


Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., president of Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, A. M., D. D., Plummer professor of Christian morals, and 
Parkman professor of theology at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Thursday, Sept. 28 


Forenoon. 
Scarborough, Eng. 


The Christian Idea of the State. Joseph Compton Rickett, D. L., M. P., 


Municipal Government as a Sphere for the Christian Man. William Crosfield, Esq., J. P., 
treasurer of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, Liverpool, Eng. 
Samuel Billings Capen, M. A., Boston, Mass. 


Afternoon. 


Adaptation of Methods to New Conditions in Foreign Missions. 


Rev. Ralph 


Wardlaw Thompson, senior foreign secretary of the London Missionary Society, London. 
The Permanent Motive in Missionary Work. Richard Salter Storrs, D. D., LL. D., pas- 
tor of Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y., and former president of the American Board 


of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


Evening. The Living Christ. Alfred Cave, D. D., principal and professor of theological 
encyclopedia, apelogetics, doctrinal theology and homiletics at Hackney College, London, 


Eng. 
The Holy Spirit in the Churches. 


Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus, D. D., pastor of Central 


Church (Independent), Chicago, and president of Armour Institute. 
Friday, Sept. 29 


An excursion to Plymouth. 


A bulletin of the excursions will be furnished at the desk of the excursion committee in the Socia) Rooms, 


Tremont Temple, during the session of the Council. 
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Congregational churches of Great Britain, 
deputed to attend the International Council 
at Boston, hearing on our arrival in the 
United States of the fresh condemnation of 
Capt. Alfred Dreyfus, hereby record our 
amazement and sorrow at the verdict, unsus- 
tained as it is by public evidence, and express 
our fervent hope that a sense of justice may 
yet be aroused among the people of France 
that will lead them to repudiate the decision 
of a military court, and thus vindicate the 
rule of national righteousness. 


There was a burst of applause when this 
resolution was presented. Mr. Porter then 
read a set of similar resolutions drawn up in 
behalf of Plymouth Church. These were car- 
ried unanimously by a rising vote. Mr. 
Moody then preached on being “ born again.’ 
He said you couldn’t educate yourself into 
the kingdom of heaven, you couldn’t resolve 
or think yourself into it, but you must be born 
again. ‘‘Amen,’’ repeated a number of our 
guests who sat in the front seats. The dele- 
gates returned to the hotel early and retired 
immediately. Many said that they regretted 
that their New York visit was to be so short, 
but they were well paid for what little they 
had seen and heard. The whole party ap- 
peared in good spirits and showed but a few 
signs of fatigue. They left early Monday 
morning on the Hudson River boat with great 
expectations of what was in store for them. 


They will spend this week visiting Niagara, 
Toronto and Montreal. W. C. H. 





Pointers on the Council 


Luncheon will be served the delegates at the 
American House each noon. 


The number of delegates reported up to this 
week Tuesday morning is 364. 


Harper’s Weekly of last week contained a 
full-page illustrated article on the council. 


The Winthrop Club will entertain several 
foreign delegates at a breakfast at Young’s 
Hotel, Sept. 20. 

A good woman who knows that her pastor 
yearns for and needs the quickening of the 
great gathering has furnished him the means 
wherewith to attend. 


Several pastors in Boston and vicinity, not 


all of them Congregationalists either, have an- - 


nounced as the subject for their next Sunday’s 
sermon The International Council. 


Most of the Englishmen return home imme- 
diately after the council. The delegation 
which came on the Umbria will sail on the 
Etruria from New York, Saturday, Sept. 30. 


Dr. Fairbairn, Rev. W. B. Selbie and Wm. 
Crosfield are among the passengers on the 
Oceanic sailing from Liverpoo), Sept.6. Dr. 
Fairbairn sails back on the Majestic, Sept. 27. 
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He will preach for Dr. Bradford in Montclair, 
Sept. 17. 

Arrangements are being made for a reunion 
of Oberlin alumni and former students at Dr. 
Berle’s church in Brighton some time during 
the council. Those who expect to attend the 
council please address Rev. A. E. Colton, 
Bible Society, Boston. 


Rev. Doremus Scudder of Woburn was one 
of those far-sighted pastors who took time by 
the forelock and engaged their preachers by 
direct correspondence some months ago. As 
a result his people will hear on Sept. 17 Dr. 
P. T. Forsyth and on Sept. 24 Rev. H. Arnold 
Thomas. 


It has been most difficult for our English 
brethren to secure passage on the transatlan- 
tic steamers. The usual rush of American 
travelers homeward and the large number of 
foreigners coming to the international yacht 
races have crowded the September boats to the 
rim, even the officers’ rooms being yielded to 
passengers. 


Dr. John Brown and his wife of Bedford 
were among those who were most seriously 
inconvenienced by the rush of travel toward 
America, They were obliged to come on differ- 
ent steamers. The doctor will remain in this 
country after the council, chiefly to deliver 
the Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale. 


The three notable social functions will be 
the reception by the governor in the Executive 
Chamber at the State House, Thursday noon, 
Sept. 21, the reveption and collation at the 
Vendome on Friday noon, Sept. 22, and the 
dinner of the Congregational Club on Wednes- 
day evening, Sept. 27. These social functions 
will naturally be limited chiefly to the del- 
egates to the council and invited guests. 


The recent suggestion in The Congregation- 
alist that money be sent Rev. E S. Tead, 
Somerville, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, for providing boarding places for 
ministers and missionaries unable to pay their 
own bills has already borne gratifying fruit. 
A Boston banker sends a check for $100. 
Other smaller gifts are arriving, but, bretbren 
and sisters, the supply of such benefactions 
does not begin to « qaal the demand for them. 


The assignment of preachers for Council 
Sunday must necessarily be a slow process. 
Dr. C. B. Rice of the Congregational House 
has the matter in hand. Thus far these ap- 
pointments have been made: at Marblehead, 
Rev. J. H. Hollowell; at Prospect Street, 
Somerville, Rev. Henry S. Toms; at Franklin 
Street, Somerville, Kav. James Stark; at An- 
dover, South, Prof. W. B. Selbie. Dr. Fair- 
bairn will preach at the Old South morning 
and evening. Dr. Thomas at Brookline ex- 
pects Dr. Cave to preach for him. 


Rev. D. Burford Hooke, who is secretary of 
the Colonial Missionary Scciety, and Mr. Evan 
Spicer, one of its strong supporters, will come 
to the council fresh from an extended tour in 
Canada and British Columbia, in the course 
of which they have been visiting and strength- 
ening the Congregational churches. In Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, they were given a reception at 
the Central Congregational Church. One result 
of their visit is the decision to plant Congrega- 
tional churches in four or five centers in the 
North west. 


The Congregational Club invites its guests 
to assemble in Music Hall at 530 Pp. m., on 
Wednesday, Sept. 27. A reception will be 
followed by a dinner and one or two addresses. 
Music will be furnished by the Old South 
Church quartet and the Germania orchestra. 
After the club festivities the regular program 
of the council will be taken up without ad- 
journment to Tremont Temple. All the dele- 
gates will be invited tothe clab dinner and 
the wives of delegates from adistance. Mem- 
bers of the club may be allowed to invite 
guests if sufficient accommodations remain. 
The function takes the place of the usual 
ladies’ night of the club in December. 
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Guests of the Coming Council 
REV. J. JOHN HALLEY 

Mr. Halley, the son of an eminent English 
Congregational clerygymen, first lived in 
Australia at Sidney, was ordained to the 
ministry in 1860, held a country charge in 
New South Wales for a short time and then 
went to Victoria. In that colony he suc- 
ceeded Mr. now Professor Gosman as pas- 
tor of the Ballarat church. His last pastor- 
ate was at Williamstown. From there he 
went to Melbourne to assume the secre- 
taryship of the Victorian Congregational 


— 
: —_ 





Union, whick he has held for twenty five 
years and still holds. 
REV. WILLIAM B. SELBIE, M. A. 

Rey. Mr. Selbie of the Highgate Church, 
London, is the son and grandson of Cc ngre- 
gational clergymen. Educated at the Man- 
chester Grammar School, Oxford University 
and Mansfield College, he has a peculiarly 
rich equipment for his work. Eight years of 
study under the spell of Oxford developed in 





him gifts of scholarship and personality which 
led to his election as tutor in Hebrew and Old 
Testament Theology in Mansfield College, 
where he remained until 1890, since which 
time he has been pastor at Highgate. 

REV. J. D., JONES, B.D. 

Mr. Jones is one of the most promising of 
the younger brethren. He has in him the 
stuff which goes to the making of the back- 
bone of the denomination. A Welshman, in 
his thirty-fifth year, he has attained a position 
of considerable influence, which, it is safe to 
prophesy, will steadily increase as the years 
come. He had a brilliant college career. In 
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| his arts course at Victoria University, Man- 
chester, he took every classical scholarship 
and priz3 open to him, and in theology was 
the first man born south of the Tweed to carry 
off the Bachelor of Divinity degree from St. 
Andrews. After spending nine years of 
growing usefulness and popularity at Lincoln, 
he removed last year to Bournemouth as suc- 
cessor to Rev. J. Ossian Davies. Entering 
with considerable diffidence upon the impor- 
tant charge at this fashionable seaside resort, 
Mr. Jones has proved himself fully equal to 
his responsibilities and won go!den opinions. 
He is specially popnler with young people. 











He is a life-long abstainer and an eloquent 
temperance advocate. Holding strong Lib- 
eral princtples, he takes active interest in 
politics. He will speak at the council on the 
Distinctive Characteristics of Christianity. 


REV. ROBERT BRUCE, D.D. 
Dr. Bruce of Huddersfield is one of the 
grand old men of the denomination. He is 
like a sturdy oak, remaining in one place all 








| his life, striking bis roots deeper and deeper, 
and faithfully rendering growingly useful 
service, a man not easily moved, or deterred 
by trifles. It requires not a little courage for 
a septuagenarian who is a bad sailor to cross 
the Atlantic and fulfillengagements. He isa 
native of a county, Aberdeenshire, which has 
produced more notable men than any other 
equal area in the British Islands. For forty- 
| five years Dr. Bruce has been the husband of 
‘ one wife, the occupant of one house, the pastor 
|ofone church. He isan expert on education 
in all branches—elementary, secondary, uni- 
versity and medical—and was a witness before 
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the Royal Commission. He has long served 
on the school board, and is honorably associ- 
ated with many local and national institutions. 
Twenty-four years ago, on the completion 


| of twenty-one years’ pastorate, his congrega- 


tion sent him for a three months’ trip to the 
East, paid all expenses and found pulpit sup- 
plies. Dr. Bruce has refused two invitations to 
preach in America, but if he is strong enough 
after the voyage he will probably preach. 


REV. PRINCIPAL CAVE 
Rev. Alfred Cave, B. A, D. D., principal 


and professor of theology at Hackney Col 
lege, is well known to meny Americans as the 





author of theological works which have been 
read widely and appreciatively. He was 
elected professor of Hebrew and church his- 
tory at Hackney College in 1880, and in 1881 
was made principal. He has been hcnored 
by the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales with repeated electic ns to responsible 
service. St. Andrews University conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity upon him in 
1889, The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice is 
the best of his earlier works, and The Battle 
of the Standpointr, the Old Testament and 
the Higher Criticism his best recent work. 





Greeting of the Boston Alliance 


The first fall session of the Evangelical Al- 
liance Monday morning was largely attended. 
Rev. S. K. Mitchell gave an encouraging re- 
port of the summer’s work as the chaplain of 
the organization. He hastily reviewed the four- 
teen union services of the Common and his 
visitations at public and private hospitals. 
The alliance voted to send a cablegram of 
sympathy to Madame Dreyfus. 

President Lorimer introduced as the first 
speaker Rev. J. H. Hollowell of Rochdale, 
Eng. The address which followed was full 
of warm appreciation of America and its 
Pilgrim history, and showed a keen insight 
into many of the problems now confronting 
this nation. The audience was mostrespon- 
sive and every reference to closer relations 
with Britain was heartily applauded. Later 
the Hawaiian delegation to the International 
Council was presented and greetings extended 
in its behalf by Rev. Messrs. O. B, Emerson 
and E. S. Timeoteo. Rey. P.G. Meiring of Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa, also voiced the deep 
interest of his people. 





Present Addresses of English 
Delegates 


In addition to the American addresses of 
English delegates printed last week are these: 


Rey. J. H. Hollowell, care Rev. W. H. Allbright, D. DP.» 
Dorchester. 

Rev. James Stark, care Rev. S. L. Bell, Marbiebead. 

Rev. P. T. Forsyth, D. D., care Rev. George A. Hall, 
Peabody. ft 

Robert Veitch, care Rev. C. E. Havens, Newton 


Hig ands. . 
John Massie, care Tunstall Smith, Esq., Ruxton, Md. 


Rev. Morgan Jones, United States Hotel, Boston. 
Wftliam Halsey, Young’s Hotel, Boston. 





THE HOME 


At Fourscore 


Ab, yes, I divine, by the way they look 
Who bring me the birthday gift and word, 
They think me waiting for priest and book, 
And the place where greetings are never heard. 


Yet though I am standing at Death’s dark door, 
I am not thinking of him or his; 

The soul of twenty returns once more, 
Although in the body of age it is. 


With the thought of dying, away tonight! 
Away with the thoughts of ills and pain! 

I would have ne comrade of mine in sight, 
Flaunting a life that is on the wane. 


But give me young faces without a seam, 
Give mirth and music and tripping feet; 
Give me red lips with the corn-white gleam, 

And the light of life that is summer-sweet! 


Whence is this hunger, this thirst of mine 
To cast the tramme!ls of age away? 
Isitallhbuman? Nay, half divine— 
The reach of the night for the dawn of day. 
—Charlotte Fisk Bates, in September Century. 





The time wasted in waiting 
for other people would have 
sufficed to make any one of us learned in 
some science or some foreign tongue. 
Perhaps we have laid down some urgent 
work to meet an engagement, only to find 
that the one whom we are to meet has 
failed to come, or to come at the appointed 
time. Waiting for meals, for delayed 
trains and cars, for attention and change 
in stores—these and many other time- 
wasting annoyances belong to busy town 
life rather than to the rural life which we 
are taught in books to associate with care- 
lessness in regard to the value of time. 
Annoying as these intervals of idleness 
must often be, itis a pity to make them 
worse by impatience. Accepted as inev- 
itable, they may often be of use in secur- 
ing us brief intervals of refreshing quiet 
in the strain of a busy day. Sometimes 
they are of use in observation, study or 
meditation. At the worst they ought to 
confirm in us the purpose never to levy 
upon others an unwilling tax of time by 
our careless or self-indulgent tardiness. 


Wasted Time 


To the ranks of emi- 
nent men who at- 
tribute their success 
to a woman’s influence is added Booker T. 
Washington. He has just been visiting 
bis old home in Charleston, W. Va., which 
he left in 1872 to enter Hampton Institute, 
and has been the guest of the governor 
of the State and the city government of 
Charleston. At a public meeting, at- 
tended by 1,000 or more citizens of both 
races, Mr. Washington reviewed: his life 
since he left the little mining hamlet, five 
miles from Charleston, where he lived as 
a boy. He took the occasion to express 
obligation to one who had helped him- 
acquire qualities in which the Negro, as 
a race, is unfortunately lacking. ‘Not 
far from here,” he said, ‘‘in the family of 
a noble white woman, whom most of you 
know, I received a training in the mat- 
ters of thoroughness, cleanliness, prompt- 
ness and honesty, which, I confess to you, 
in a large measure enables me to do the 
work for which I am given credit. As I 
look over my life I feel that the training 
which I received in the family of Mrs. 
Viola Ruffner was the most valuable part 
of my education.” So Mr. Washington 
attributes his success not primarily to his 
book knowledge, or his remarkable gift 


Booker Washington's 
Success 
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of oratory, or to his insight into human 
nature, but to the possession of such 
common, everyday qualities as prompt- 
ness, thoroughness, honesty and cleanli- 
ness! This reminds us of a remark cred- 
ited to Rudyard Kipling to the effect that 
he never yet came across a man who held 
the Victoria Cross for valor who had not 
the strictest notions about keeping him- 
self clean. ‘Little bits of pure inspira- 


tion,” he justly claims, “very seldom 
come to, or are acted upon by, slovens, 
self-indulgent or undisciplined persons.” 





Family Discipline in the Old 
Parsonage 
BY SARAH F. ABBOTT 


“How did your mother, such a frail, 
delicate-looking little woman, ever bring 
up a family of eleven children and live to 
be over eighty years old?” asked a tired 
mother one day. ‘‘ What was the secret 
of her discipline ?”’ : 

“Tf discipline means punishment, I am 
afraid we had very little discipline,” I 
replied. There were almost no punish- 
ments as such in that big household. 
My father used to say, “‘ Never threaten a 
child.” The only time that he ever 
whipped one of us was in fulfillment of 
a threat, and he always regretted that, 
as circumstances so modified the affair 
that it would not have been necessary 
but forthe threat. Mothernever whipped 
one of us. Her hardest punishments 
that I remember were separating us from 
each other fora given time; sending one 
to the garret and another to her own 
room, even with her book or work, was 
usually severe enough. 

But there was a safeguard in the sur- 
roundings of ministers’ families in those 
olden times that does not enter into the 
daily life of ministers’ children now. A 
farm of thirty acres was connected with 
the parsonage—a large house—and above 
all there was a great garret. An attic of 
a modern house could claim no relation- 
ship to the immense garrets of early days. 
There were four large windows, and it 
was warmed sufficiently, even in winter, 
by its huge chimney. That garret was in 
itself an education. It was a gymna- 
sium, a work-shop, a manufactory, a 
royal playground. Would that every 
parsonage had its like today! The broth. 
ers had their tools in one corner, and 
each made a trunk for himself, almost 
unaided. In these boxes, neatly covered 
with leather and lettered with brass nails, 
they proudly carried their worldly pro- 
visions of clothing and books when they 
went away to school. 

Almost everything on the farm belonged 
to some one of us and when it was sold 
sometime the owner had the money to 
lay aside towards an education. Every 
member of the family had an interest in 
James’s lambs, David and Sally, and 
their numerous progeny. John’s steers 
were the delight of us all, and especially 
when they were yoked to a small sled of 
the boys’ manufacture and drew us girls 
to ‘“‘the store” for the family supplies. 
Sometimes a neighbor gave one of us a 
pet lamb or a motherless calf to bring up. 

We were never at a loss for wholesome, 
hilarious recreation. If stormy days 
came and the boys grew too boisterous, a 
sweet, quiet voice would be heard at the 
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stairs, ‘Papa, is there anything you 
would like to have these boys do?” Then 
father would come down from the study 
and take in the situation ataglance. He 
was always very tactful. 

“ James, if it should be a good day to. 
morrow we shall want to have some corn 
taken to mil], and perhaps you can wait 
and bring it back. Can you and John and 
Percy get enough shelled today for a good 
grist? You may each lay out a pile by 
your shellers, and I will come up by and 
by and see how you get along.” 

“Can I go to mill with James? Can | 
go, too?” And soon the hand shellers 
in the garret were making happy music 
instead of noisy rainy-day commotion. 

For the six girls, besides the allotted 
household work, there was always the 
patchwork for our own quilts and the 
knitting stint and the walks and the drives 
and the reading aloud that filled our va. 
cation times full. If Satan only found 
mischief for idle hands to do, he must 
have looked elsewhere for his helpers. 

If things went wrong and clouds arose, 
“Sing, girls, sing!’’ mother would say, 
and her own sweet voice would begin 
some favorite song till all would join 
spontaneously. 

If the little ones disagreed, and one 
struck another, mother had a novel ex- 
pedient which did not need frequent 
repetition. There was a large, red chest 
in a lower bedroom intended to hold the 
family bedding. It had become so con- 
venient a receptacle for a variety of arti- 
cles that father used to call it the 
“Omniun gatherum et mix-upem.” 
Mother would take the offender there 
and say, “You could not know how it 
hurt,’’ and the hand would be made to 
strike the hard surface. ‘It does not 
hurt the chest,” she would say, “and you 
can always strike here when you want to 
strike.” 

The only other bugbear that I ever knew 
in the house was a long closet under the 
stairs where side saddles were kept. I 
have heard some of the older members of 
the family speak of short imprisonments 
there, but it was never my misfortune 
to try it. One Sabbath a stranger minis- 
ter exchanged with father. Little Percy 
happened to have strayed into the room 
where Mr. W—— was looking over his ser- 
mop. Evidently little Percy tried to en- 
tertain him with some baby gambols not 
in keeping with the minister’s mood. He 
took him upon his knee and after very 
solemn admonitions asked him if he 
knew what became of naughty children 
who played on God’s holy Sabbath day. 
“*Yeth thir, if they are vely, vely naughty 
they are shut up in the saddle closet.” 
Our parents never believed in dark closets 
or in putting children to bed without 
their supper. 

The farm in itself was not a paying in- 
vestment. I have heard my father say it 
was a bill of expense till his own sons 
were old enough to act in turn as foreman. 
But as an educator for his boys and a 
never-failing employment that was varied 
and interesting it paid well, and we cer- 
tainly are the richer for sweet and whole- 
some memories of busy childhood days. 





Better to hunt in flelds for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend; 
God never made his work for man to mend. 

— Dryden. 
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Clouds 


The sky is full of clouds today, 
And idly, to and fro, 

Like sheep across the pasture, they 
Across the heavens go. 

| hear the wind with merry noise 
Around the housetops sweep, 

And dream it is the shepherd boys— 
They’re driving home their sheep. 


The clouds move faster now ; and see! 
The west is red and gold. 

Each sheep seems hastening to be 
The first within the fold. 

I watch them hurry on until 
The blue is clear and deep, 

And dream that far beyond the hill 
The shepherds fold their sheep. 


Then in the sky the trembling stars 
Like little flowers shine out, 

While Night puts up the shadow bars, 
And darkness falls about. 

| hear the shepherd wind’s good night— 
“Good night, and happy sleep! ”’— 

And dream that in the east, all white, 
Slumber the clouds, the sheep. 

—F. D. Sherman, in Little Folk Lyrics. 





Some Interesting Musical 
Instruments 
BY JANET SANDERSON 


A wonderfully interesting nook to all 
music-lovers in Berlin is known as “ Die 
Sammlung alter Musik-instrumente.” It 
is a collection of old musical instruments 
beautiful to the eye as well as sweet to 
the ear. Each has its story to tell, and 
the air seems trembling with melody, 
even though the fingers that once played 
violin, piano, harp and lyre have long 
since vanished. Here is the violin, with 
a beautifully carved lion’s head on the 
neck, held by the childish hands of Mo- 
zart; here, too, is the piano, with its 
black and bright yellow keys, which ac- 
companied him upon many journeys. A 
piano once owned by Marie Antoinette 
and another belonging to Mendelssohn, a 
gift from the maker, Pierre Erard, are 
also to be seen. 

Strains of the sweet, sad Passion music 
fill the soul while standing beside the 
piano of Bach. A queer little piano, with 
legs that unscrew so it could be carried 
about easily, bears a brass shield on the 
lid with the name ‘‘ Meyerbeer,” and one 
can but wonder if these keys gave forth 
the melodies of The Huguenots. It 
was the gift of his daughter to this royal 
collection. Another rare instrument in 
the piano room is one that belonged to 
Weber and which was used when he 
composed Der Freischiitz. The opera was 
first brought out and appreciated in Ber- 
lin, and this fact led the son Max to 
present the piano ag a gift to the king of 
Prussia. There is also a beautiful guitar 
decorated with a shield inlaid with moth- 
er-of-pearl, which Weber, as a young man, 
used when practicing his songs written 
for such accompaniment. 

One instrument fills an American with 
pride. It is called a glass harmonica and 
the German guide tells us was invented 
by one Ben Franklin, “ Erfinder des Blitz- 
ableiters” (inventor of lightning con- 
ductors). It consists of a row of glass 
bells strung on a spindle; a fly wheel reg- 
ulates the motion, and when the glasses 
are filled with water and played with the 
finger tips a wonderfully sweet musical 
sound is produced. The instrument re- 
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sembles a piano in shape. The under 
row of bells are of striped red and white 
glass, and the upper row red decorated 
with vines, and these belis are considered 
masterpieces of the glass-blower’s art. 

Another odd instrument consists of 
three parts, which can be folded together 
to look like achest. Itis a piano of four 
octaves, which belonged to the music- 
loving king, Frederick the Great. So at- 
tached to it was he that he carried it 
about with him on his military expedi- 
tions, and wiled away many a weary 
hour upon the field of battle. 

But perhaps the most interesting of all 
the collection are the instruments be- 
longing to Beethoven. All the world 
knows that the illustrious sons of Cre- 
mona are the matchless makers of musi- 
cal stringed instruments—the Amati, the 
Stradivari and the Guarneri—whose la- 
bors extended over two centuries, from 
about 1550 to 1750. This collection of 
Beethoven comprises an Amati violin 
(1690), with a B scratched upon it by the 
master’s own hand, a Guarnerius violin, 
Cremona (1718), and a viola (1690), both of 
which were presented to Beethoven by 
Prince Lichnowsky. Beethoven stamped 
his seal on the back of both, and under- 
neath the letter B. A violoncello, Guar- 
nerius (1675), has his name pasted upon 
it. These instruments were used more 
than twenty years by the master in his 
home when concerts were given with his 
friends. How easy to fancy that strains 
of the Heroic Symphony can be heard 
echoing about us. Surely to the lover of 
music it is a great privilege to linger 
amid these instruments that have given 
to the world its matchless melodies. 

Music has always been the pastime of 
royalty. Queen Sophie Dorothea’s harp- 
sichord ornamented with Chinese decora- 
tion is in the Hohenzollern Museum in 
Berlin, while another room contains a 
harp, a@ mandolin, a guitar and a small 
piano which belonged to the beautiful 
Queen Louise, and upon all of which she 
often played. The South Kensington 


Museum owns a virginal or spinet which - 


belonged to Queen Elizabeth, bearing the 
date 1570. The royal arms of Elizabeth 
are emblazoned on one end to the left of 
the keyboard and to the right a dove 
wearing a crown and holding a scepter in 
its foot and beneath it an oak tree. There 
are thirty natural keys of ebony with gold 
fronts, and the semi-tone keys, twenty in 
number, are very elaborate, being inlaid 
with silver, ivory and different woods and 
each consisting of about 250 pieces. The 
compass is four octaves. The case is 
painted with carmine and ultra-marine 
upon gold, and adorned with minutely- 
engraved metal ornaments. The outer 
case, five feet in length, is cedar covered 
with crimson velvet and lined with yellow 
silk. This curious instrument has no legs 
but was placed upon a table when played 
upon by the queen. 

In the museum of the Scottish Society 
of Antiquarians is a beautiful harp which 
was played resting upon the left knee 
and against the left shoulder of the 
player. It has golden and jeweled orna- 
ments, including the portrait of its fair 
owner—the unfortunate Mary, Queen of 
Scots—and it has a long and interesting 
history. 

In the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York there is a collection of instru- 
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ments of all nations, many of which be 
long to past centuries. In the old Mount 
Vernon mansion is Nelly Custis’s dainty 
harpsichord, and at the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts is the piano which was used 
by Napoleon’s youngest sister, Caroline 
Marie Bonaparte. 





Waymarks for Women 


At least three organizations of American 
women will have exhibits at the Paris Expo- 
sition: the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the National W. C. T. U. and the Na- 
tional Association of Collegiate Alumne. 


Marion Harland, writing on The References 
of’ Our Servant Girls, says that in recommend- 
ing a maid housekeepers ought to adopt the 
rule, ‘‘ Whatsoever, therefore, ye would that 
other housewives should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them.”’ 


The National Congress of Mothers has 
moved its headquarters from Washington to 
Kansas City, where the corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Mary H. Weeks, may be addressed. 
The next annual convention will be held at 
Des Moines in February. 


Harper’s Bazar is authority for the state- 
ment that in September a new label will ap- 
pear on certain makes of white cotton under- 
wear. The label bears a circle inclosing the 
words, ‘ National Consumers’ League,” and 
the circle has two wings, on one of which is 
printed ‘‘ Made under clean and wholesome 
conditions ” and on the other ‘“‘ Licerse to use 
this label is granted after investigation.”’ 
Articles bearing this mark are guaranteed not 
to have been made in sweatshops, but in fao- 
tories which are fire proof and sanitary, which 
employ no child labor and have a reasonable 


* limit on working hours. Hundreds of women 


all over the country are pledged to buy no other 
underwear. 


The College of Agriculture of Minneapolis 
opens its doors this season to women, giving 
them all the college privileges. Hitherto girls 
have only been admitted as students for a six 
weeks’ course in the summer. Bat now there 
is a new dormitory which will accommodate 
sixty women, and a practical woman farmer 
and stook-raiser, Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, 
will preside over the girls’ department. The 
course of study covers three years and includes 
agricultural chemistry, agricultural engineer- 
ing, entomology, horticulture, crops and seeds, 
forestry and veterinary practice. In place of 
the heavier labor of carpentry, blacksmith- 
ing, ete., the girls will study cooking, launder- 
ing and other household industries. 


A marked distinction for woman is the ap- 
pointment of Miss Lillie Martin as professor 
of psychology at the Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. Her record is an interesting one. 
After graduating from Vassar she taught sci- 
ences in the [Indianapolis high school for nine 
years, giving her vacations to the study of 
botany and chemistry at Harvard and else- 
where. For original work along these lines 
she was made a Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. Her 
interest in botany and chemistry, she says, 
together with observations made during school 
teaching, led eventually to the special study 
of experimental psychology. Miss Martin be- 
came so enthusiastic a scientist that she gave 
up a life position, bringing an income of $2,200 
a year, to acquire knowledge which might 
have little market value. She studied under 
Prof. G. E. Miiller at Gottingen University, 
although at that time no woman had ever 
been received in the department of experi- 
mental psychology. At the end of four years 
a book written in collaboration with Professor 
Miiller was published in Germany. Ameri- 
can women have certainly reason to be proud 
of Miss Martin’s success and the honors which 
have followed her strenuous work. 
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Closet and Altar 


Men ought always to pray and not to 
faint. 





Prayer continues in the desire of the 
heart, though the understanding be em- 
ployed on outward things.—John Wesley. 





Men are not only tempted to prefer de- 
votion to practice from the mistaken no- 
tion that it can of itself be acceptable to 
the Deity, and from the superior facility 
of praying like a Christian to that of liv- 
ing like a Christian, but because it is that 
part of religion of which the world takes 
the greatest cognizance. Whereas the 
real question which every man should put 
to his own soul is not how often I have 
vowed to do good, but how often I have 
done it: not how often I have repeated 
the law, but how much I have obeyed it; 
not what I have promised, but what I 
have performed; for prayer without good 
action is nothing but increase of guilt, 
because it indicates how well we compre- 
hend and how accurately we remember 
the duty which we have neglected to dis- 
charge.—Sidney Smith. 





The best way to prevent wandering in 
prayer is not to let the mind wander too 
much at other times; but to have God al- 
ways in our minds in the whole course of 
our lives.—Bishop Wilson. 





From the depths of grief and fear, 
O Lord! to thee my soul repairs ; 
From thy heaven bow down thine ear, 
Let thy mercy meet my prayers. 
O, if thou mark’st 
What’s done amiss, 
What soul so pure, 
Can see thy bliss? 


But with thee sweet mercy stands, 
Stealing pardons, working fears; 
Wait, my soul, wait on his hands, 
Wait, mine eye, O wait, mine ear! 
If he his eye 
Or tongue affords, 
Watch all his looks, 
Catch all his words. 
— Giles Fletcher (1549-1611). 





Whatever God has made prominent in 
his Word he intends to be conspicuous in 
our lives. If he has said much about 
prayer it is because he knows we have 
much need of it. So deep are our neces- 
sities that until weare in heaven we must 
not cease to pray.—Charles Spurgeon. 





© God, thou art mp God! early will 
seek thee. Thou art good and doest 
good to all; thy mercy is over all tby 
works. Grant tbat tbe frequency and 
earnestness of my prayers may be proz 
portioned to the greatness of my wants. 
MMake me to rejoice in every opportunity 
of worsbip and preserve me from tbe 
sin of drawing near to thee witb my 
lips while my beart is far from thee. 
Send thy good Spirit to direct and guide 
me in the ways and works of godliness; 
purity my affections; enliven my devoe 
tion; teacb me bow to pray and bow to 
bear and read and profit by tby boly 
Word. Teach me the value of myp 
soul and the salvation whicb bas been 
wrougbt for it by Jesus Christ. Let 
my conversation be sucb as becometb 
bis gospel. And whatsoever FT do in 
word or in deed, let me do all in bis 
name, giving tbanks to God and tbe 
Fatber tbrougb bim. Amen. 
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Tangles 


70. CHARADE 
The FIRST was LAST, and therefore WHOLE 
must be, 
When FIRST is all of WHOLE, as you'll agree ; 
But when, as now, the LAST of FIRST in mind 
Is part of WHOLE, ’tis often hard to find. 
NILLOR. 


71. GEOGRAPHICAL SUBTRACTION 


1. Remove a dull brown color from a city 
of Scotland and havea river of Scotland. 2 
Ground from a Danish isle and leave a Gre- 
cian isle. 3. One from one of the United 
States and leave an Eastern Empire. 4. A 
limb from an Italian city and leave an Amer- 
ican cape. 5. A conjunction from a Burmese 
city and leave an Asiatic Peninsula. 6. An 
unhewn stick of timber from an Italian city 
and leave an Algerian city. 7. A fish of the 
salmon family from an English county and 
leave the home of the Northmen. w. J. D. 


72. LINKADE 
The old SECOND of “ Hold the FIRST” 
Was one sang with great vigor. 


With large WHOLES some say the land is cursed, 


But we all wish that ours were bigger. 
Wid; 


ANSWERS 


65. Supine we fill a rut, and natural life we nip | 


us. 


66. 1. Spain, spin. 2. Nepal, neal. 3. Tonga, 
toga. 4. Berne, bene. 5. Maine, mane. _ 6. 
Somme, some. 7. Loire, lore. 8. Delft, deft. 

67. Fantastic. 

68. 1. Wey-man. 2. Ho-wells. 3. Black-more. 
4. Craw-ford. 5. Gar-land. 6. Trow-bridge. 7. 
Sea-well. 8. Tar-bell. 

69. Hid-den. 


TANGLE SOLVING 
The search for parts of a ship, in answer to No. 
60, was much enjoyed, and two or three hundred 


readers decided to take part in the prize contest. | 


In selecting the winning list from these many com- 


peting ones, some decisions somewhat arbitrary | 
have necessarily been made, but it does not appear | 


that different rulings could have resulted in a dif- 
ferent bestowal of the book of poems. The award 


is made to Miss Emily F. Bostwick, Bristol, R. I., 
whose words, omitting several unallowable ones, | 


are here given: Mast, winch, counter, bin, binna- 
cle, lever, sprit, wheel, heel, forecastle, bilge, 


compass, gin, yard, yard-arm, pump, prow, tiller, | 


ratline, line, cloth, deck, wales, way, block, spar, 
stern, bow, lift, hold, capstan, deadeye, peak, 
hawse, hawser, poop, hatch, windlass, rigging, 
keel, keelson, cabin, truck, gangway, kedge, crane, 
sail, boom, butt. stay. The Standard Dictionary 
has been the authority for the words accepted. 
The use of a very few of these words, such as 
‘way,’ may be open to criticism, but their rejec- 
tion would have made no diff. rence in the result of 
the contest. Several lists have claimed verbs, 
which have not been allowed as they are not parts 
or belongings of ships. To the author’s published 
answer the obj:ction is made that the words 
‘‘keelson” and “keel” use the letters “ k-e-e-1” 
twice, but we see no reason why more than one 
word should not be concealed in the same letters. 


An exceedingly clever answer in rhyme came | 


from M. H. B., Ellsworth, Me. 


Answers to other tangles reported were: From | 
Juliet C. Everett, ‘Wareham, Mass, 60, 64; Miss | 
E. L. Creswell, B»ston, Mass., 60, 62; E. G. Smitb, | 


Topeka, Kan., 60, 62, 64; George A. Woodward, 
Ware, Mass., 60, 62,64; Hope Sherman, Medford, 
Mass., 60, 62; Abbie E. Small (aged ten), Liming- 
top, Me., 60, 62, 63, 64; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, 
Mass., 60; 8. E. T., San Diego, Cal., 60, 62, 64; 
George H. Murray, Wollaston, Mass., 60, 62, 63, 
64; C. M. A., Cambridgeport, Mass., G0, 62, 64; 
M. E. W., Ma'den, Mass., 60, 62, 64; Ellen P. 
Maynard, Berkshire, N. Y., 60, 62, 64; Chester W. 
Farewell, Hyde Park, Mass., 60, 62, 68, 64; 
W. H. H., Boston, Mass., 62; Martha C. Pritchard, 
Newport, R. I., 60,64; Helen E. Childs, Ascutney- 
ville, Vt.,60; Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 60, 
62, 63, 64; Mrs. F. M. Bostwick, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., 60, 62, 68, 64; Martha A. Baldwin, Win- 
chester, Mass., 60, 62, 63, 64; Kate E. Coney, 
Lynnfield Center, Mass., 60, 64, 

George B. Kilbon, Springfield, Mass., explains 
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that in his answer to Charles Jacobus’s problem he 
made the mistake of drawing the large circle out. 
side of the two others. Changing this, he gets 
60 901 acres as the result. 








People who are familiar with 
Mellin’s Food and its results say 
that they “can tell Mellin’s Food 
children as soon as they see 
them.” Why? because Mellin’s Food 
children have a healthy appearance, 
are full of life and vigor, have good 
color in their cheeks, firm, solid flesh 
and a vital force that carries them 
safely through the trials of childhood. 


Mellin’s Food 


I have a baby girl 9 months old 
who has been fed on Mellin’s Food 
since she was 2 days old. She Has 
never known a day’s illness. She 
sleeps all night and is good-natured 
during the day. She is so strong 
and healthy that I often say she is 
a good advertisement for Mellin’s 
Food. I change milk quite often 
without the least trouble. I know 
a number of children here who 
were raised on Mellin’s Food and 
they are so much healthier com- 
pared with other children that @ 
it is surprising to note the dif- ¢) 
ference. Mrs. E. J. Hall, 74 
Bishop Street, Olean, N.Y. 










Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 











Is an improvement over scour: 
ing soaps. It is made of finet 
material. It will not scratch, 
“scour off” and “ wear out” 
surfaces on which it is used. 








The Rurest Soap Afloai 







The soap forthe 
every-day soap tray 
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The Conversation Corner 


promise to send you “anything 

of aboriginal or present interest” 
I should meet with in my brief vacation 
on the Maine coast. The “aboriginal” 
part is suggested by a letter before me. 


O» last Corner closed with the 


VERMONT. 

Mr. Martin: ...IThaveaclew. Asnearly 
as | can make out, Sagadahoc, Mattawamkeag, 
Annabessacook, Skowhegan and Pejepscot 
were all children of Wytopitiock and Tomah, 
and in no immediate way related to Bar Har- 
bor and Cumberland Mills, as is erroneously 
supposed, You will find this fact recorded 
in IJ, Waumbeck, I. Vol., pp. 261-278. Hiram 
invented the pneumatic Tyre, a fact you 
probably already know. D. ¥. C. 

In reading this letter over a second 
time, I suspect that its writer, who was a 
fellow-guest for a few days, may be cast- 
ing a bit of sarcasm at our interest in the 
origin of local names, especially of those 
preserved from the Indian settlers. This 
whole region of forest and stream was 
crowded with red men. My traveling 
companion often quoted from the old 
piece (of Charles Sprague) which he had 
spoken when a boy: ‘Beneath the same 
sun that rolls over your heads, the Indian 
hunter pursued the panting deer; gazing 
on the same moon that smiles for you, 
the Indian lover wooed his dusky mate.” 
Their only memorial is in the names they 
gave to these rivers and bays, recalling 
Mrs. Sigourney’s poem, once so common: 

But their name is on your waters, 
Ye may not wash it out. 

One little steamer, which plied among 

the islands with most reliable irregularity, 
going semi-occasionally from somewhere 
to somewhere else, was named the Meri- 
con-eag. Consulting different ones as to 
this name, nearly all replied that it was a 
slang corruption for American Eagle, a 
supposition favored by the brazen figure 
of the national bird, perched on the pilot- 
house. But despite this resemblance in 
sound one young lady insisted that the 
name came from another sound farther 
to the westward. Following this hint, I 
found that it was the ancient name of the 
peninsula of. Harpswell, being originally 
applied to the portage across it and 
meaning a quick (merru) carrying-place. 
sut enough of the red men of the past; 
we must look after some of their young 
successors in the present, whom ‘the 
same sun” has made about as “dusky” 
as the Indian hunter of 300 years ago. 

| did not have to look long after boys— 
going out the first morning after my ar- 
rival at Christmas Cove I found a lot of 
them close by using the full tide for bath- 
ing and boating. One little fellow (from 
Malden) combined both, as you see, in one. 
lie was about to embark in his soap-box 
—no, I see with a glass that it is labeled 
“Wheat Germ Meal”—but when he saw 
my kodak, he utterly declined to hold up 
his head. His brother, who was up to his 
neck in water, could not weil conceal his 
head, but he pulled on such a funny ex- 
pression that I dare not show you his face! 

Another boy took me in as partner in his 
little punt, for the use of which he paid a 
daily rental of five cents. Its one sail was 
Tagged and one hand was constantly 
needed at the bail-bucket. The boy had 
evidently been reading Longfellow’s 


Building of the Ship and abounded in par- 
odies on that, as, 


With one exulting, joyous bound, 
He leaped into the leaky old skiff. 


As the tide ebbed he suddenly found him- 
self aground, and then I got the snap-shot 
yousee. Wehadagreat time getting the 
old punt afloat again, and I went home 
from the morning’s play with very wet 
feet. 

A few days after I met Roderick and 
another boy, and they said, ‘‘ Mr. Martin, 
won’t you go up to Mr. French’s store 
with us and get a cent’s worth of lath 
nails; we are making a lobster-pot.”” We 
got the nails, but they had no laths! In 
a little nook under the rocks, however, 
we broke up the wreck of an old lath- 
made boat of theirs for the necessary 
material. When I came away, they had 
the netting in, the door arranged, the 
stones to weight i', and all ready to set. 


EES 








I would like to have stayed and helped 
them overhaul it in their leaky old skiff! 
(This boy, Roderick B., is the son of a 
New Jersey minister, and may have been 
named from the beach he loved to play on.) 

And this reminds me of another minis- 
ter’s boys at South Bristol, a mile or two 
away, whose acquaintance I was glad to 
make, and who went into the lobster busi- 
ness with signal energy and success. I 
think they had about a dozen pots set, 
from which they got anywhere from five 
to twenty-five lobsters aday. These they 
sold to smacks which run in for them, at 
ten—sometimes eleven—cents ‘apiece. 
Then, accompanied by a lady who was 
very fond of the water, they would go out 
in a sailboat to Thrumcap Island at early 
morning for cod. I think those boys will 
go back to Hyde Park with brown faces 
and clear heads for next year’s study. 
Walking up to the South Bristol church 
one Sunday we heard a Massachusetts 
minister, and afterwards pulled up 
“Scotta River’ to see his boys, in their 
newly built cottage, which the minister 
was painting. They had a cove all to 
themselves and a boat—I think they were 
all boat-swains! Nor does this exhaust all 
the ministerial families I met on or beside 


the sea. Ww. m SD) 


Corner Scrap-Book 
(For the Old Folks) 
BAUCIS AND PHILEMON 


PRESTON, CT. 

r Dear Mr. Martin: I notice there come to 
you many questions from the “older chil- 
dren”? who are not ‘“Cornerers,” and I am 
emboldened to ask if you can tell me of some- 
thing published in an old school reader, even 
antedating the ‘‘ English Reader,” I imagine. 
The story is in poetry and tells of an aged 
pair, who, for their unwavering faith and lov- 
ing deeds, are changed to yew trees, their 
cottage to a church and the kettle toa bell. I 
found the book when a very little girl in my 
grandmother’s attic and can now recall but 
one line of the piece. While walking in the 
churchyard near their home, the husband 
says, ‘‘ My dear, I think I see your forehead 
sprout!’ I have chanced upon but one per- 
son who ever knew this poem, a very aged 
lady, long since gone to her rest. I shall be 
glad if you can enlighten me. Mrs. S. 


This inquiry has been a long time in the 
drawer, waiting time for further research, no 
old reader in my collection containing the 
piece referred to. But the story itself is an 
old Greek legend, most readily found now in 
Gayley’s Classic Myths. The legend is that 
“once ona time’”’—that is always the date 
of such occurrences—Jupiter and Mercury 
(Zaus and Hermes), taking the form of men, 
made a visit to Phrygia. Seeking shelter and 
refreshment, every house refused them except 
one, and that lowly and poor. In it dwelt an 
aged and loving couple, Philemon and Baucis. 
For their unknown guests they provided a 
beechen bow] of water, straw-cushioned seats, 
and in due time a frugal meal—the best they 
had. An earthern pitcher held a scanty sup- 
ply of wine, but this to their astonishment 
was constantly renewed as they poured it out. 
This discovered to them that their guests were 
gods. 

Jove then bade.fiiem hasten with him toa 
neighboring hill, from which they saw the 
whole village sunk in a lake, their own home 
only remaining. This, as they looked, sud- 
denly grew into a temple, with columns and 
gilded roof and marble floors. When Jupiter 
asked them what special favor he should 
grant them, they desired that they might serve 
in this temple of his, and at last might die at 
the same time. And so it came to pass that 
one day, standing at the temple gate, Phile- 
mon and Baucis saw each other putting forth 
leaves ; they said farewell, and the bark grew 
over their mouths. 

Ev’n yet, an ancient Tyanwan shows 
A spreading oak, that near a linden grows. 

Hawthorne makes a beautiful story of it in 
his Wonder Book, under the title of The Mi- 
raculous Pitcher, which, as more appropriate 
to New England, he fills with milk instead of 
wine! But the legend is from Ovid, and may 
be found in the eighth book of the Metamor- 
phoses. Dryden’s translation, in verse, from 
which the two lines above are quoted, keeps 
very near to the original. Dean Swift wrote 
a clever imitation of Ovid’s poem, adapting it 
to the loss of two yew trees in Somerset. It 
is evidently an extract from this that is re- 
membered in the old reader, for: 

They went by chance, amid their talk, 
To the churchyard to take a walk; 
When Baucis hastily cry’d out, 

‘** My dear, I see your forehead sprout! ”’ 

I hope the reader is preserved in some old 
attic—or at least the name of it in the upper 
story of somebody’s memory! How the leg- 
end reminds us of the story of Abraham and 
Sarah entertaining three angels unawares in 
their tent, or of the destruction of Sodom and 
the escape of Lot. A note in one edition of 
Ovid suggests that the latter may have led to 


the Phrygian legend. a NA My 
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An Informing Medium 
Points to the Point 

Boston’s American guests in attendance upon the 
council are with but few exceptions permanent 
subscribers to The Congregationalist. This is sig- 
nificant. They read it regularly because it is a 
Journal of Information. It is recognized that the 
aim of this paper is the rise of the average church 
member in intellectual vatue and useful service. 

What is its contribution? Primarily to that 
which is the distinctive province of a religious jour- 
nal: the life of the local church and of the individ- 
ual Christian. Tothe former The Congregational- 
ist offers co-operation and encouragement; it pre- 
sents also the best methods of work, and the latest 
intelligence from other fields. All problems of 
church life, rural and urban, are considered. Each 
department finds its special message. To the mem- 
bership, apart frém organizations, The Congrega- 
tionalist affords that which broadens mental equip- 
ment and stimulates the devotional spirit. More 
than these, the widening circles of missionary activ- 
ity, educational progress, the Home and the output 
of religious literature are all brought under sur- 
vey in its columns. 

From another vantage point note the regular de- 
partments devoted to affiliated thought and work. 
The Christian is recognized as a citizen. To his 
civic life our Current History pages come with the 
Christian interpretation of the world’s doings of 
today. His own locality is remembered and town 
and municipal affairs are each discussed with can- 
dor and judgment. General literature in books 
and periodicals is reviewed for our readers. 

80 does The Congregationalist supply a Medium 
of Information. So does the entire staff contribute 
to the excellence of that Information. After these 
Points to the Point we point out one more. The 
best informed members of Congregational churches 
are permanent subscribers of that religious paper 
which deals with denominational interests. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME Mi8810NARY SO- 
OIBTY, No. 609 Dongregeatensl House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary ; Rev. Eawin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to'5. An- 
nual membership, f'- -00; life momberenip. £20. 00. Con- 
tributions solicitec Miss Lizzie D. Whi te, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN Missions, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
A. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charies E. Swett, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Secund St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MIS8IONS, Room 704 Congre- 

tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

awd Abbie B. Child, Home secretary. 

E AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to d. W. Hubbard von Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second 8t., New York Cit: 

THE CONGREGATIONALCHU RCH oneal SOCIETY 
yw aud Parsonage sunaing. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 

D. D., Secretary Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, Waited 
Charities Build ng, New York; Rev. George A. Hood. 
Congregational House, Boston, ’ Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 

colleges, twenty academies in the Wesc and ——- ten 
free Ghristian schools in Utab and New Mexico. &. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 612 a: d 613 Congregational 
House, Hoston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Lil. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOLETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
w. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Ny New Engiand Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of rin orto Con —_ 
Churches and sane ay wy, ty oston and fis su burbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres. : Kelsey, Treas.; J. J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 5 Milk ate "ieten. 

NATIONAL Cov NOIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
—Aids aged and disabied ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New ven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. ‘a. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ [rus- 
tees of the National “Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United states” (a bod 

red under the laws of the State of | 
(ere insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 

isterial Relief, a- provided in the resolutions of the 
National Council Of the Congregational Churches of the 
United states. - 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD oF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, ay pe by the M 1 Associ: 
en, offers its services to churches doolring pastors or 

ulpit s ee in Massachusetis and in other States. 
Room 6 - A. quamaaaa owes, Boston. Rev. Charles 
ice, Sec: 





corporate 





1827. hapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. ‘sailors and on en 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a. Bible 


study 3P.M. Sunda ay eareress,, usual honors. gs 

every diaven. sis » Co dbateroay. Branch mission, Vine- 

yard & 4 a ee ational society and _- to 

es for suppers, dona- 
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"Gould, Treasurer. 
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Arrangements for Excursions 


The delegates have a rich treat in store in 
the numerous excursions projected and to be 
carried out under the general auspices of the 
Boston Congregational Club. The committee 
on excursions, of which Mr. William F. Whit- 
temore is chairman, includes in its member- 
ship such capable leaders as Dr. William E. 
Barton, Rev. E. G. Porter, Mr. Joseph E. 
Warren, president of the Old South Histori- 
cal Society, Hon. A. A. Maxwell and Alderman 
J.H. Colby. They have the efficient co-oper- 
ation of Dr. D. S. Clark of the Salem reception 
committee, and Rev. D. M. James, chairman 
of the loca] committee at Plymouth. It has 
been no small task to arrange the details of 
these trips, and the committee has spent 
many hours in consultation during the last 
month. A large force of experienced guides 
and conductors has been secured, to be under 
the special direction of Mr. Warren. 

The two main trips which it is expected 
that most of the delegates will take in a body 
are that to Salem on Saturday, Sept. 23 
and that to Plymouth on Friday, Sept. 29. 
The Salem party will start Saturday forenoon 
in season to reach that city for luncheon, the 
Congregational churches acting as hosts. 
The trip to Plymouth will take the entire day, 
the delegates making an early start from Bos- 
ton. Luncheon will be served in the Ar- 
mory by the Samoset House landlords. The 
Church of the Pilgrimage has appointed a 
large reception committee. On both these 
occasions there will be, in addition to the 
round of sight-seeing, brief addtesses. 

A large number of minor excursions, scat- 
tered through the ten days, have been planned. 
On one afternoon the council will be the 
guests of the city of Boston on a harbor ex- 
cursion. There will be a succession of trolley 
rides on special parlor cars, affording an op- 
portunity to visit the parks and the beautiful 
suburban. residential districts, as well as 
Cambridge and Harvard University, Bunker 
Hill and the Navy Yard. A special carriage 
ride through the park system is planned 
especially for the benefit of the British 
and foreign delegates. There wiil also be 
on several afternoons walks through old 
Boston with expert historical scholars for 
leaders. In these minor excursions the num- 
ber of participants is limited for each trip, 
usually to about twenty. All these excur- 
sions will be free to delegates and wives of 
delegates from a distance, but most of the 
trips will be available to any persons in at- 
tendance on the council who pay for their 
tickets. A handsome pamphlet is being pre- 
pared, giving full particulars with reference 
to the excursions, and will be presented to 
each delegate on his arrival in Boston. In 
addition the committee will have a clerk in 
attendance all day at the Social Rooms at 
Tremont Temple every day during the council. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 17-23. Recent Progress of Chrir- 
tianity. Isa. 52: 1-10; Mic. 4: 1-5; Rom. 15: 
15-19. 

In Christian nations. In heathen lands. In ed- 
ucation, politics, business. In personal righteous- 


ness. 
[See prayer meeting editorial, page 339. } 
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For 
Picnic and 
Camping Parties 


Blue 
Label 


Chicken and - 
Turkey (boned), 


Whole Rolled Ox-Tongue 
and Boneless Ham, are 
delicious — appetizing — 
satisfying. 

Purity and Cleanliness 
of preparation guaranteed. 

Convenient sized pack- 
ages and always ready. 

Good grocers can sup- 
ply them. 


Curtice Brothers Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Blue Label Soup and 
Blue Label Ketchup 


Don't get 
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: Bocause it isn’t mounted on 
THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


A perfect article. No tacks re- 
quired. Notice name on roller 
when buying your shades. 


NEW YORK DEWEY CELEBRATION. 


party for = New York Dewey celebration leaves 
Been Sept. 26. Ali expenses, includi a@ seat of 
observation Ser the eres a wy “ the 30th 
oy mre conducted. F. B. Graves, 
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LITERAT URE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
INDUSTRIAL CUBA 


Hon. Robert B. Porter has done considerable 
service in connection with the United States 
census and may be supposed to have.qualifica- 
tions for investigating and reporting upon the 
condition of Cuba. That he might do this he 
was sent out by President McKinley as a 
special commissioner in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. The present volume embodies his report. 
It is the fruit of personal examination and of 
more than one visit, and covers political and 
economical conditions in the present and so far 
as the future can be foreseen. It makes men- 
tion of the needs in respect to sanitation, of 
municipal problems ané the financial situation 
and prospects, the Cuban revenue tariff, ex- 
penditures, ete., of the commerce, agriculture, 
mines, transportation, navigation, education, 
religion, ete., of the island, and concludes by 
describing a meeting with General Gomez and 
with a chapter on the outlook. The author 
has endeavored to be thorough and impartial 
and must be credited with having succeeded 
fairly well. Heseems to be quite in sympathy 
with the ultimate annexation of Cuba, al- 
though not disposed to press the matter, but 
rather to regard it as likely to take care of 
itself through force of circumstances. 

He considers the gravest dangers to which 
our authorities are exposed at present to be 
the unsanitary conditions, likely to result in 
the death of many who may go to Cuba from 
our country, and, secondarily, the insubordina- 
tion of the former insurgents. They have 
been uprooted out of the regular life which they 
used to lead. They are destitute and unable, 
without aid, te re-establish themselves on 
farms and in business. They-are accustomed 
to forage for themselves and, should they 
resume guerrilla warfare, this time against our 
soldiers, it would be as difficult for us to sup- 
press them as it was for Spain, though we 
should do it, which Spain failed to do. The 
problems of dealing with them seem to be sol- 
uble only by the payment to them of a consid- 
erable sum of money in order to enable them 
to take up once more the ordinary and fruitful 
lives which they used tolive. General Gomez 
and the other Cuban leaders regard the sum 
set apart by our Government for that purpose 
as not over half as large as it ought to be. To 
us their argument seems to have a good deal 
of force. Mr. Porter, however, apparently 
believes that they have put their figures much 
too high. Whether he speaks in regard to the 
sum actually assigned, which is $3,000,000, is 
uncertain. 

The work contains a great deal of repetition. 
The same ground is covered more than once 
very needlessly. This is perhapsdue in part to 
the fact that the book necessarily was written 
in great haste. Itishighly instructive and its 
statistics are of great value. The amended tar- 
it of the island, which went into operation last 
January, is on the general plan of the Open 
Door, which is eminently wise. The Cubans 
are able to purchase in any market, wherever 
they can buy cheapest, and are not forced to 
buy of us as they were of Spain. They evi- 
dently are entering upon a period of pros- 
perity, although but a feeble beginning has 
yet been made. 

The volume indicates a general content with 
the rule of the United States and a prevalent 
disposition on the whole to turn to and help 
revive the commerce and agriculture of the 
country, and already a considerable measure 
of progress has been made, especially in some 
regions, and the outlook is very promising. 
Mr. Porter’s book is one to be consulted rather- 
than to be read through, yet few who have an 
interest in Cuba or in the commercial relations 
between Cuba and our own country will 
regret having perused it carefully. It contains 
among other things a copy of the official 
amended tariff. It is well illustrated and also 
has many maps. The statements of the book 
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have the practical force of official utterances, 
which give them special significance. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) 

RELIGIOUS 


Rey. W. H. Cavanagh, who belongs to the 
Episcopal branch of the church, is the author 
of The Word Protestant (G. W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.00]. He discusses the history of the word 
in literature, history and legislation and its 
introduction into the Episcopal Church, by 
which he means the Episcopal Church im this 
country. His purpose is to convince his read- 
ers that the word Protestant should be struck 
out of the official title of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Chareh, on the ground that it has been 
‘associated with anarchy and various forms 
of errors from the beginning, and in later 
years it has been claimed as the peculiar heri- 
tage of the propagandists of freethought.”” His 
volume is a somewhat labored and not over 
and above readable historical treatise. We 
fear that it hardly will accomplish its pur- 
pose. It will have no influence at all with 
the low church element, and it is not suffi- 
ciently pointed and powerful to make much 
impression even upon those who sympathize 
with the author. The ludicrousness of the 
proposition that the Episcopal Church, ex- 
cellent and useful as it is, should set it- 
self up as the church in this country has not 
occurred tohim. Nor is he conscious that he 
and those who hold the narrow and petty 
opinions which he advocates are examples of 
the truest and most uncompromising sectari- 
anism to be found. 

An old book republished and well worth 
republication is Benedicite, or the Song of 
the Three Children [E. P. Dutton & Go. $1.50), 
by Dr.G.C.C. Chaplin. This is its thirteenth 
edition. It is a series of meditations and sug- 
gestions caused by the different clauses of the 
famous Benedicite, ‘‘O all ye works of the 
Lord, praise ye the Lord,’’ etc. Sentence by 
sentence this impressive chant is taken up 
and its meaning and lessons are brought out 
in a thoroughly stimulating and delightful 
way. The author is well posted in astronomy 
and other branches of natural science, and 
renders profoundly interesting as well as ex- 
ceedingly helpful to the spirit what with other 
treatment might seem dry and tedious. ‘The 
book appeals at many different points to read- 
ers who are at once intelligent and sensitive 
to the influence of the natural world and to 
religious suggestion. [tis likely togothrough 
thirteen editions more. 


POETICAL 


Prof. George Santayana, in his theological 
tragedy, Lucifer [H. S. Stone & Co. $1.25], 
has performed with much skill a very difficult 
task. He has undertaken to portray the arch- 
angel of evil in the solitary grandeur of his 
fallen state, longing for sympathy and finding 
it in a representative of the old Greek mythol- 
ogy, but turning from it again in despair, 
craving the forgiveness of high heaven, spurn- 
ing his fallen associates in hell, and acknowl- 
edging the victory of Christ at last, even 
though he refuses to become himself once 
more a denizen of the abode of blessedness. 
The poem is remarkable for single episodes 
and passages, rather than for naturalness 
and felicity of outline. Its plot is not spe- 
cially open to criticism, because it is in a 
realm so purely imaginary that it is as con- 
ceivable as any other would be, yet it is at 
the best a vague conception. But in the de- 
lineation of Lucifer himself and of certain 
others, notably our Lord, and in those pas- 
sages which describe the scenery, so to speak, 
of the vast realm of space, the author has 
displayed unusual force and skill. Some of 
his passages are exceptionally ingenious, and 
the spiritual side of his work, his conception 
of the character of Lucifer, commends itself 
on the ground that it finds a certain nobility 
and grandeur even in such a fallen hero as he. 

A volume of verse called Myth and Romance 
[G. P. Patnam’s Sons. $1.25], by Madison 
Cawein, strikes one alike by the peculiar ap- 
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preciation of nature which the author reveals 
and by the frequent grace and aptness of his 
descriptions. He seems endowed with an 
especially rich vocabulary. And he enters 
into and reveals the heart of nature as few 
other poets succeed in doing. Some of the 
poems are of pure sentiment, however, but 
the book is a strong one and makes deep im- 
pressions. 

Sea Drift (Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50] 
contains poems by Grace E. Channing. Seme 
of them touch a high level of excellence, 
although they vary very much. The author is 
much less coneerned about meter than about 
the spirit of her songs, but the outcome of her 
effort is a book attractive and uplifting. 
Some of the poems take strong hold of the 
mind and memory. : 

The Ode to Girlhood and Other Poems 
(Harper & Bros. $1.25], by Alice A. Sewall, 
is more ambitious and more keyed to a single 
vein. It is good work, but it does not so often 
make a quick and deep impression on the 
mind. The author evidently is under the in- 
fluence of the classic masters to some extent, 
but is by no means enslaved by them. 

It is a good deal of a drop from poetry of 

this sort to that of the kind illustrated in The 
War for the Union or The Duel Between 
North and South [Wall Street Daily Investi- 
gator], by Kinahan Cornwallis. It isa poeti- 
cal panorama, historical and descriptive, but 
why it should give the title to the book when 
it numbers only seventy or eighty pages, 
while the first 278 pages of the volume are 
occupied by the Song of America and Colum- 
bus, isa problem. Still it will be all the same 
to posterity. The book is more voluminous 
than successful as an example of verse. 


STORIES 


It is a charming little romance which Edith 
A. Sawyer has written and called Mary Cam- 
eron [B. H. Sanborn & Co. $1.00]. The scene 
is Fisherman’s Island on the Maine coast; 
the characters are in part the inhabitants of 
the island and in part certain citizens of Bos- 
ton and vicinity. The physical and the moral 
atmosphere of the coast life, the aspirations 
and strivings of a sensitive nature handi- 
capped by the conditions of such a life, and 
the contrasts between a superficial and a 
sturdy, vigorous type of character are skill- 
fully and impressively pictured. The reader 
will enjoy the book from cover to cover. 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford has written a 
pleasant introduction. 

Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s latest story is Pabo 
the Priest [F. A. Stokes Co. 50 cents]. It 
introduces the reader to the Wales of King 
Henry Beauclerc. It was a rough time and 
the church sometimes was as unscrupulous 
as the world in its conduct. The author de- 
scribes the attempt to browbeat the inhab- 
itants of a peaceful Welsh valley into obedi- 
ence to an entirely unworthy spiritual supe- 
rior, and the failure of that attempt. Romance 
aud tragedy are blended with the narrative, 
and, although a short story, it is graphic and 
not without some historical value. 

The score of short stories that make up 
Mr. Milo Bush and Other Worthies (Harper 
& Bros. $1.00), by Hayden Carruth, are 
lively and amusing, but do not strike us as ex- 
amples of the best work in their line. They 
depend too much on exaggeration and dialect. 
But they show some knowledge of various 
types of entertaining character, and doubtless 
they will find favor with many readers. 

It is a doleful tale which one reads who 
takes up Nigel Ferrard [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$1.00}, by G. M. Robins. It is a story of con- 
cealed crime and the painful consequences 
of the concealment. It has its elevated and at- 
tractive features, however, works out the 
victory of righteousness, or, at any rate, the 
defeat of sin, and is a graphic and effective 
study of characters and conditions, although 
often morbid and depressing, not to say op- 
pressive. 

It is at once much less oppressive and 
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much less able, however, than Letitia Berke- 
ley, A. M. [F. A. Stokes Co. $1 25], by Jose- 
phine B. Steffans, who discusses, under the 
guise of a story, certain vital moral questions 
of the obligations of men and women to each 
other, in a manner which is habitually frank, 
not to say coarse and at times disgusting, and 
yet which, after all, points a righteous moral 
in a solemnly impressive manner. It is a 
great pity that the author has thought it nec- 
essary to say some things as she has said 
them, for it makes it harder, and, in fact, al- 
most impossible, to recommend the book. 
We confess ourselves in some doubt about its 
moral influence, as we certainly are about the 
purpose of the author. As a story, however, 
apart from its moral aspects, it is striking. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The comments of a regular army officer 
upon the occurrences during the late war 
ought to command attention and have weight 
with the army authorities. We trust that all 
the high army officials, from the President 
down, will read, mark and inwardly digest 
Captain John Bigelow, Jr.’s, Reminiscences of 
the Santiago Campaign [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25]. They are the deliberate, enlightened, 
frank and forceful comments of an old army 
man, not the ebullitions of an excitable news- 
paper correspondent. Ités enough to say that 
they reveal a condition of utter, continuous 
and demoralizing confusion in the handling 
and management of the army, both in regard 
to its plan of campaign and its commissary 
and other supplies, as scandalous as it cer- 
tainly was needless. Captain Bigelow gives 
details throughout. Indeed, we should think 
he stood a fair chance of being court-martialed 
for such a book, if it were not probably true 
that he eould substantiate ten-fold every state- 
ment which he has made. But such a reve- 
lation ought to be enough, not to speak of the 
many others in the same vein which have been 
made already, to set the army authorities at 
work and to create a public sentiment suffi- 
cient to compel them to go to work and reor- 
ganize the whole state of things. If we were 
to have a war with a foe of any importance 
we should be defeated before we began to 
fight, simply because of the utter inadequacy 
ef our army management from top to bottom. 
In a,concluding chapter Captain Bigelow 
makes some suggestions which seem to be of 
value, but whether they or others are what is 
needed it is not for us to say. 

The mystery, ever fresh and ever attractive, 
of Dante and his Divina Commedia—inter- 
woven mystery of the theme, of the real pur- 
port and of the writer—has drawn many ex- 
plorers, but none more serviceable than John 
Addington Symonds. A fourth edition of his 
modestly named Introduction to the Study of 
Dante—since 1872 an accepted classic in liter- 
ary criticism—is issued by the Macmillan 
Company, New York [$2.00]. The author, 
who died in Rome in 1893, is one in a group of 
capable investigators and scholarly critics of 
Dante, but is to be regarded as probably 
unique in this group for his penetrating sym- 
pathy in interpretation, for his poetic power 
of tracing and realizing the strange symbol- 
ism that crowds the hell, the purgatory, the 
heaven, through which he keeps step with 
Dante, and for the delicacy of his literary 
art in all subtle tones, shadings and colorings 
of expression. No student of Italian annals 
can afford to leave unstudied the philosophi- 
cal survey which this work gives of that 
vexatiously complicated, confused, ill-lighted 
historic period. Whether as a repertory of 
facts, or merely as a supply of well-balanced 
criticism and fraitful suggestion, this author’s 
investigation of the personal and the political 
characters and forces formative of Dante’s 
mental and moral attitude is of high value. 
The book is a strong and beautiful study of 
the poet rather than of his production, yet 
never were a worker and his work more at 
one than Dante Alighieri and that epic which 
has been ranked second in ‘the triad of su- 
preme poems.”’ 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Under the title, The Bible in Lesson and 
Story [$1.25], the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor has brought out a book by Ruth 
Mowry Brown designed for use in Sunday 
school teaching, in Junior Endeavor Societies 
and in the home. Mrs. Brown has told in 
simple language forty Bible stories, mostly 
from the Old Testament, choosing those she 
considers most beneficial and attractive to 
children and omitting, as far as possible, tales 
of bloodshed and horror. In each case the 
author points out in a quiet, natural way the 
truth of the Bible lesson, and this is followed 
by a “‘memory gem” in verse, by a suggested 
“occupation” for the children, and finally by 
a short story illustrating the moral to be im- 
pressed on the child. These stories, which 
are gathered from various sources, have been 
selected with care, but we wish the ‘‘ memory 
gems’’ were more choice. In some instances 
the Bible narrative itself is more simple and 
attractive than Mrs. Brown’s paraphrase of 
it, but the chief value of the book is in its 
suggestiveness. Theidea of providing through 
the “occupations” some means of expression 
for the child’s activity is excellent, and we 
have -no doubt the volume, which has a dozen 
pretty illustrations, will be helpful to many 
mothers and teachers. 


NOTES 

—— English publishers are stated to be com- 
bining against the literary agents who serve 
as middle-men between them and authors. 

—— The Century hereafter will be the only 
illustrated thirty-five cent magazine. Har- 
per’s has come down to twenty-five, like 
Scribner’s. 

— The Society of American Authors is 
aiming to have Congress reduce postage on 
authors’ manuscripts, so that they may go as 
second-class instead of first-class mail. 

— Henceforth Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. are to publish the books of Miss Alice 
Brown, who is on the staff of the Youth’s 
Companion and a valued contributor to our 
own columns. 

— Ten thousand dollars a year for ten 
years. This is the price said to have been 
paid to Gen. Lew Wallace for his story, The 
Prince of India, in view of the great success 
of its predecessor, Ben-Hur. 

—— The horseless vehicle movement pro- 
gresses so rapidly that it is to have an organ, 
The Automobile, a monthly magazine, to ap- 
pear in New York next month, edited by 
Sylvester Baxter and E. E. Schwarzkopf. 

—— The British Museum recently tendered 
tothe French National Library 30,000 dupli- 
cate books, pamphlets and documents pertain- 


- ing to the French Revolation, and the offer 


was instantly accepted with expressions of 
high regard for the act of international 
comity. 

—— Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. are to do an 
unusual thing in publishing simultaneously a 
regular edition—in one volume at $1.50—and 
also a holiday edition—in two volumes, co- 
piously illustrated, at $4.00—of Paul L. Ford’s 
Janice Meredith now running in The Book- 
man. Holiday editions ordinarily do not 
appear until a year or two later than the first 
issue. 


BOOKS OP THE WEEK 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
mines 4 = LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. Book 
Fe . 8. Tarbell, LL. D., and Martha Tar- 
bell, D. pp. 331. 70 cents. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston 
THE YOUNG CITIZEN. By Charles F. Dole. pp. 
194. 45 cents. 
Macmillan Co. New Y 
PLUTARCHR’S LIVEs. Vols. 7ands. a 399, 357. 
50 cents each. 
THOUGHTS OF DIVINES AND he ane. 
Selected by Basil Montagu. pp. 315. 50 cents. 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF THOMAS WOLSEY. 
By George Cavendish. pp. 281. 50 cents. 
HESPERIDES, OR THE WORKS BOTH HUMAN AND 


Divine of Robert Herrick. 2 vols. pp. 299, 
214. re 50 cents. 
Revell Co. New York. 
THE pee AMONG THE NATIONS. 
Walter Beardslee. pp. 226. $1.00. 


By Jobn 
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BETWEEN Lg ag ng 8 AND CHRISTIANITY, By 
Charles W. Super, Ph. D., LL. D. pp. 221. $1 25, 
HITS AND MISSES. By Charles F. Goss. pp. 211, 


$1.00 
mer ee Maxnoon. By James [. Vance, D. D. pp, 
MEN OF THE BIBLE. By D. L. Moody. pp. 126. 
30 cents. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. New Y: 

A MODERN MERCENARY. By E. ‘and | Hesketh 
Prichard. pp. 311. wn 
LITTLE MASTERPIECES: De Quincey, 
Thackeray. Edited by lise e pp. 159, 157, 

169. 90 cents. 
Charles Soribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE AUTHORITY OF CRITICISM AND OTHER 
Essays. By W. P. Trent. pp. 291. $1.50. 
TROOPER 3809. By Lionel Decle. pp. 300. $1.25, 
Tet os WHITE MAIL. By Cy Warman. pp. 197, 
25. 


Preston & Rounds Co. Providence, R. I. 
HISTORIC GLEANINGS IN WINDHAM COUNTY, 
ee By Ellen D. Larned. pp. 254. 
.00. 


Curts & Jennings. Cincinnati. 
— By Thomas J. Dodd, D. D. pp. 207. 
00 
CHARACTER AND CONDUCT. By George M. Steele, 
D.D. pp. 256. $1.00. 


PAPER COVERS 


Trustees of the Public Library. Boston. 

SEPTEMBER BULLETIN OF BOOKS ADDED 10 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Cassell & Co. New York. 

NATHAN THE WISE. Traustated from the Ger- 
man by William Taylor of Norwich. pp.192. 10 
cents. 

MAGAZINES 


August. YALE REVIEW. 

September. COSMOPOLITAN.—PALL MALL—LIvT- 
TLE FOLKS.—AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS.—GOOD HOUSEKEEPING.—INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDIO.—NORTH AMERICAN.—DONA- 
HOE’s.—BooK BUYER.—PREACHER’S.—AMERI- 
CAN KITCHEN.—SUNDAY.—HARPER’S.—CRITIC. 
—McCLURE’S.—GOoOD WoRDs.—SPIRIT OF MIs- 
SIONS.—LITERARY NEWS.— MUSIC.—NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC.—LITERATURE.—CRITIC, 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Sept. 24-30. Gideon’s Band. Judg. 
7: 1-23. 

Though this company of picked men bore the 
name of Gideon, it was in reality God’s army. 
He initiated and managed this famcus cam- 
paign against the Midianites, and the men of Is- 
rael were simply his instruments. These biuff 
Old Testament characters, like Gideon,Samson, 
Jephthah and Barak, get all their glory from 
the relation in which they stood to the Al- 
mighty. Long ago would they have faded 
from the world’s vision had they not been, 
with all their faults, agents of the Lord of 
hosts. The only justification for the existence 
and use of an army is that it does God’s bid- 
ding. Czwsar’s legions, Napoleon’s cohorts 
were too frequently scourges, making awful 
ravages upon the haman race. Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders in Cuba, Lawton’s army in the 
Philippines have been, we believe, or at least 
may be, the means whereby great providential 
purposes for all mankind may be wrought out. 
Certainly only so far as generals and admirals 
and presidents and kings put themselves en- 
tirely at the disposal of God can their military 
achievements assume any dignity or worth. 





But it is to spiritual campaigns that most of 
us are called. And the suggestion of this Old 
Testament passage is no less apposite here. 
We are so likely to be seeking good methods, 
or better methods or best methods, we wonder 
how we are going to solve this or that great 
problem, or carry out this or that exacting task 
committed to us. Have we consulted God in 
the matter? He is just as ready to direct us 
down to the last detail as he was in the cam- 
paigns of oldentime. Whatan impetus would 
come to Christian work if all the followers of 
Jesus would seek to know his mind and will, 
and before they undertake any labor for him 
ascertain how he would like to have it done. 
Christ’s work in Christ’s way should be our 
motto. 





God sifts men for his work. He wants al- 
ways more man rather than moremen. Statis- 
tics show an increasing number of persons in 
the Christian fold. But God looks more to the 
quality than the size of his church. It takes 
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only a compara‘ ive few of the right caliber todo 
large things. Was it not Wesley who said, 
‘Give me one hundred men who fear nothing 
but God, who hate nothing but sin, and know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified, 
and I will move the world ’’? 





Aspire to be exceptional men—sifted men. 
The process may not always be an agreeable 
one. God may sometimes seem to use arbitrary 
ways of detaching the chaff from the wheat, 
but be glad that daily his flail is upon you, 
winnowing out the chaff and fitting you for 
better service. Governor Roosevelt bade his 
auditors recently to ‘‘dare to be great.” We 
ought to yearn to be something more than the 
average Christian, who simply slides into 
heaven at last. 





A college acquaintance of mine died not long 
after graduation. Just before the end some 
one said to him: “‘ Harry, you are not afraid 
to die, are you?” ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘I 
am not afraid to die. I am ashamed to meet 


Jesus.”’ He was asked why, and with falter- | 
ing breath he responded, ‘‘ Because I have not 


been a first class Christian.’”’ Sooner or later 
to all of us will come the time for reviewing 
our Christian life and service. O may we be 
spared the mortification of realizing, when it 
is too late, that we have been half-hearted, 
indifferent, inconsistent, second-rate Chris- 
tians. 

Parallel verses: 
Chron. 32: 7%, 8; Pa. 33: 
John 5: 19, 30; 14: 10-12 


1 Chron. 16: 19-21; 2 
13-16; Zech. 4: 6; 
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Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading. not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line). cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Housekeeper or Matron. A lady desires the 
osition of housekeeper or matron of an tastitution. 
ag of references. as had large experience. Address 

. B., Carrier 735, Dorchester, Mass. 


Wanted. By New England woman experienced in 
mental cases, position to care for an insane or elderly 
person. Best references from phy sicians and families. 
Address M. C., 4 Tremont St , Charlestown, Mass. 





| A mother and daughter wish to come near to 
| an Art School, former as housekeeper, latter as nurse, 
| companion or seamstress. Keferences exchanged. Ad- 
dress Mrs. C. D. Dyke, East Livermore, Me. 


To Let, two or three furnished rooms for light house- 
keeping, with the widow and daughter of a Congrega- 
tional clergyman. Terms moderate. Near electrics. 
Five cent fare to Boston. Address Miss Bartley, 18 
Acorn St., Maiden, Mass. 


Wanted at the Nervine Home, Burlington, Vt., 
a few more patients until Jan. Ist, at which time Dr. 
Willard proposes to take South as many of them as wish 
to accompany bim thither for a winter’s sojourn. Fur- 
ther particulars on application. 


For Sale. Winter home in south Florida highlands 
for sale ata bargain. Modern seven-room house, 8 and 
10 ft. veranda on four sides. Located on two-acre lake 
front, near hotel, churches, bank, ete. Also a 20 acre 
| Florida farm, $400. Boa 118, Holliston, Mass. 





Piano for Sale. A beautiful $450 Chickering square 
piano, which has never been out of the family and is an 
exceptionally fine-toned instrument, just adapted for 
Sunday school and prayer meetings. Will sell for #125, 
penal breaking up. Address Lincoln, Box 5274, Botton, 

ass. 


Wanted, —— as assistant matron, superintend 
ent, or housekeeper in institution or school, with a view 
to advancement, by a woman capable of presiding with 
dignity, and with long experience as principal of gram- 
mar school. Address A. B. C., care of The Conyrega 
tionalist. 


Clergyman. Some smali church, even one unable 
to fully support a pastor, can secure the services of a 
clergyman who would divide his time between the de- 
mands of the church and literary work. “G. G.” Care 
of The Congregationalist. 














THE CHOICE OF A 
PROFESSION 


A series of articles for Young Men 


THE MINISTRY 


By NEWELL DWIGHT HAILLIS, D. D. 


(Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn) 





Is in this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


Founded A°D: 1728 by Benj-Franklin 














(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


Date of September 16. 
News-Stands Thursday, September 14 


Your newsman will supply you regularly at 


5 Cents the Copy 


If not, send One Dollar for a five months’ subscription. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ready on All 
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‘“‘The Standard History” 


NOW READY 


In 2 volumes, pp. xxiv, 1610. Demy 8vo. 





WITH PORTRAITS AND MAPS 


The History 


of the 


London Missionary Society 


1795-1895 
By RICHARD LOVETT, M. A. 


In handsome cloth binding, beveled boards, 
gilt top, $6.25. 

Notre.—A few copies of the edition de luxe on 
large paper, specially bound in half buck- 
ram, gilt top, remain on sale, price $9.25. 


Christian World.—No effort has been spared to present 
a record at once complete, accurate and impartial. Mr, 

Lovett has completed a gigantic undertaking with re- 

markable ski:l. bgt bs pisodes and thrilling scenes, 
notable successes and Jamentab'e failures, are inter- 

woven with the main thread of the * History,’ ‘and help 
to make this weighty contribution to standard works 
on missions acceptable and deeply interesting reading 
in many a Chris ‘lan home. 

Independent.—Tragedy and romance, amusing incl- 
dents, inspiring deeds of Christly men, curious super- 
stitions of idol-bound savages, the martyrdom of Chris- 
tian converts, the stru gles of earnest novitiates 
towards the light, the unfaltering fidelity and remark- 
able successes of native teachers, the strenuous efforts 
triumphantly put forth by missionaries in upholding 
the rights of humanity ~ these, with many other engross- 
ing features of the “ History,”’ will insure for it wide 
acceptance. 


HENRY FROWDE 


New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue 





Ready September 20: 


Horace Bushnell. 


THEODORE T. MUNGER, D.D. 


WITH TWO PORTRAITS. 
1 vol. 12mo, $2.00. 


Both the writer and the subject of this book strongly 
commend it to public attention. Dr. Bushnell was for 
years one of the brightest and clearest lights of the 
American pulpit, Ulustrious for strength of mind, 
beauty of character, and intrepid devotion to truth. 

Dr. Munger is peculiarly fitted to interpret him to this 
generation and to erect an enduring memorial to him. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Rally Sunday 
Review Sunday 


WHY NOT combine a review of the quarter’s 
lessons, which many scholars doubtless 

have missed, with a rousing Rally Service which 

will give your school an impetus for fall work? 


’ . 

‘eet the Review and Rally Service, waien 
we publish at only $2.00 per 100 copies. It will 
give you a service unique, helg ful, and interesting. 
Sample free. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Congregational House 175 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


CHURCH HYMNS +” Soxcs. 


Adopted by Ocean Grove Association, 

Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conferences, 
and other prominent assemblies this season. 
$25, 830, and $35 100, accordin; to binding. 

Samples of olcher, post free, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 





September 24 
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New Books 


NEW HOUSEHOLD 
TENNYSON 


The Poetic and Dramatic Works of ALFRED 
Lorp TENNYSON. New Household Edi 
tion, from new plates. With a Biographical 








Sketch, numbered lines, Indexes to Titles | 


and First Lines, a Portrait, and 127 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00; 
half calf, $3.00; levant or tree calf, $4.50. 


An entirely new issue of the popular House. | 


ho'd Tennyson. Itis printed from larger type 


than before, is profusely illustrated, and con- | 
tains also portraits and pictures of historic | 
buildings, and is, in fact, the most gree 

fo | 


illustrated Tennyson offered to the pu 

The book is carefully printed on opaque paper, 

and is attractively bound in a new style. It is 

unquestionably the most desirable single vol- 

oo edition of Tennyson ever pub- 
shed. 


NEW CABINET POETS 


The Poetical Works of 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
JOHN G. WHITTIER 
Printed from type much larger than that of 
previous Cabinet Editions, very carefully 
edited, the lines of the longer poems num- 
bered, with Indexes to Titles and First 
Lines, and in each volume a fine Portrait of 
the poet framed in an engraved border which 
lends it an attractive distinction. Bound in 
a new, firm, and tasteful style, making beau- 
tiful, compact, and inexpensive volumes 
which cannot fail to be very popular. Each, 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00; half calf, $2.00; 
tree calf or flexible levant, $3.00. 


MEADOW-GRASS 
By ALICE Brown. 12mo, $1 50: paper 50 cents. 


**Meadow-Grass,”” hitherto published by 
Messrs. Copeland & Day, is well known as 
one of the most delightful volumes of New 
England stories—true to life, dramatic in nar- 
rative, finely blended with humor, and per- 
vaded by an admirable spirit. ‘The scenes of 
the stories are virtually the same as those of 
ee “Tiverton Tales,’ just pub 

shed. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Ready September 20: 


GOD’S EDUCATION OF MAN. 


By Wa. DEWirT Hyper, D. D., President | 


of Bowdoin College. 16mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Hyde, with the true modern spirit, here seeks | 
to state the commanding doctrines of religious life | 
and thought in forms that appeal to the experience | 
of men today. God is our teacher, and all men be- | 
long 0 the Divine School and are in process of edu- 
cation. The spirit of this educatiun, its method, | 
its purpose, its successes and seeming failures—all | 
these are treated with much acuteness of thought 


and in a vigorous style. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston | 








Religious Notices 


ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, | 


Religious and 
elc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 
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Former Price 


WE HAVE HAD PREPARED AN £XCEED/NGLY 


LARGE EDITION, AND BY SO 


DOING HAVE 


SAVED MANY DOLLARS ON THE COST OF 
EACH COPY OF THE NEW EDITION OF 


ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


M. Tissot spent 10 
years, much of this 
time in Palestine, 
painting the origi- 
nals from which 
the hundreds of 
illustrations in his 
work were made. 
These 500 pictures tell the 
entire story of Christ’s Life 
as it has never before been 
pictured. 


‘The preparation and pub- 
lishing took four years. 

An investment of over 
$400,000 was made before 
the work was ready for 


delivery. ——— 


Each illustration is of dis- 
tinct value. 


The many reproductions 
of the paintings in color 
are identical with the © g 
originals, ——— 
Hundreds of thousands of 
visitors to the galleries 
have seen these 
great paintings 
not only in this 
country but in ; 
England and «* 
France .as well. 


Copyright by J. James Tissot, 1895-1896. 


™ 
= 


Tissot’s Life of Christ 




















INDEED 


The present fig- 
ure for this the 
most remarkable 
Religious art work 
of all times is NOW 


'f) easily within the reach of 


every one interested in 
ART or RELIGION. 


NO WORK has ever 
been so well received by 
PEOPLE, PULPIT, and 
a 


IT CERTAINLY is the 
publishing ACHIEVE- 
MENT of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


UPON REQUEST 
we will forward full par- 
ticulars of the WORK, the 
MODEST PRICE, and 
EASY TERMS of pay- 
ment which we now offer. 


~ McClure 
~ Tissot Co. 






141 East 25th Street 
New York City 








BosTon AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MOALL ASSO, 


Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox,556 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ten, , or to the President, Rev¥. Stephen B. L. Pen- 
rose, Walla Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social ition of Sus- 

and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and peneding hevese in seaports at home 
i abroad; provides libraries for cutgoing vomeis; 
D} the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's and 
e . 
on’ tions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
Of the neciely at he to be made direct to 
the main office of the s at New Yerk. 
JaMEs W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, 


w. 6. STURGES, Treasurer. % 











when in a hurry—use a 


No. 011 holds $6.00 in stiver = 8.25 
yi Sanita: - 40 
PAT. DEC. 30, *99. + 2a, aoe. 50 


Change, Quick as a Flash! 


Don’t trouble to feel in «// your pockets to find your change 


PARAGON PATENT FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


It is neat, durable. and folds perfectly flat in your pocket. 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample at the fol- 
lowing prices, postpaid: Ca'f. Seal. 


8.75 
-90 





# .90 : 
1.25 PAT. DEC. 30, ’90. 


JAMES S. TOPHAM, Sole M’f’r, 1237 Penna. Ave., Washington, D. Cc. 








rN 


MAGIC LANTE 
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Meetings and Bvents te Come 


NTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGA- 

TIONAL CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 

AMERIOAN BOARD, Providence, R. I., Oct. 8-6. 

AMBRIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Binghamton, 
. ¥., Oct. 17-19. 


w. 0. T. 
Oct. 20-25. 
AND INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH LEAGUE, Metro- 
Onvaltan Temple, New York, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 


U. NATIONAL CONVENTION, Seattle, Wn., 
25 


FALL STATE MEBTINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 








ashington. sponse Bept. 19. 
North Carolina, ol Lotte, “Sept.20. 
th Dako 
— salt Lake, 
Oregon, Eugene, 
Idaho, Boise, 
California, South’n, | 10. 
Nebraska, Hold 5 
New Geepehize, i 7 
nin; uy . 
Qalirornis, San Francisco, 24. 
aine, Auburo 31. 
Alabama, Gate Oity, ‘ 
volorado, Denver, 
necticut Conf., Hartford, » Nov, 21. 
MASSACHUSETTS FALL CONFERENCES 
Franklin, Conway, Oct. 10, 11. 
Pilgrim, Plympton, ‘Oct. 17, 
Hampden, Chicopee, Oct. 17, 18. 
Norfolk, Weymouth and Braintree, Oct. 25. 


Y. P. 8. 0. E, FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


New Hampshire, Newport, Sept. 25-27. 
New Jersey, Camden, Sept. 26, 27. 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Sept. 28-Oct, 1. 

* New York, Oct. 2-4. 
Pennsy!vania, Washington, t. 3-5 
lowa, Creston, Oct. 10-12. 
Connecticut, Putnam, t 13-15. 
Massachusetts, 3 ohn gl Oct. 17, 18 
Illinois, Rockford, t. 19-22 
Wisconsin, Janesville. Oct. 19-22. 
Vermont, Woodstock, Oct. 24-26. 
Minnesota, 8t. Cloud, Oct. 26-29. 
Missouri, Springfield, Oct, 27-29. 
Nebraska, earney, Oct. 27-29. 
Maryland, Baitimore, Nov. 14-16. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTIONS 

Pennsylvania, Providence, Oct. 10-12. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Oct. 17, 18. 
Maine, Portland, 24- 
District of Columbia, Washington, Nov. 13-15 
New Hampshire, Keeue, ov. 14-15 
Massachusetts, Boston. Nov. 14-16. 
Michigan, Battle Creek, Nov. 14-16 
California (Southern), Riverside. Nov, (6-18 
j eCity, Dec. 1-3 





Utah Salt Lak 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


The oldest Congregational pastor now liv- 
ing was active in a Massachusetts church 
jast Sunday. 

Anniversaries are coming to the fore. 

A Worcester church discovers how to rally 
its forces for the fall. 

Two more New England churehes receive 
gifts of individual communion cups. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


Last Sunday several churches of Greater Boston 
heard sermons from their own pastors again for 
the first time since vacation. Mt. Vernon wel- 
comed back Dr. 8. E. Herrick for its first fall serv- 
ice. Central had the pleasure of seeing its pulpit 
filled by Dr. E. L. Clark after his summer absence. 
Leyden of Brookline gathered in good numbers for 
this season to hear its pastor, Rev. H. G. Hale, and 
Immanuel, Roxbury, had preaching by Dr. C. H. 
Beale, the pastor. The Old South heard two ser- 
mons from Dr. T. T. Munger of United Church, 
New Haven. Berkeley Temple heard Rev. G. H. 
Flint, the assistant pastor of Old South Church. 
Second of Dorchester listened to Dr. H. P. Dewey 
of Concord, N. H. At Broadway, Somerville, Dr. 
W. H. Scudder of Tacoma, Wn., preached, and at 
West Somerville Rev. R. A. Bryant. At Salem a 
union evening service was held, with Rev. J. H. 
Hollowell, one of the English delegates, as preacher. 

the Superintendents’ Union met for its first fall 
Session last Monday night at Berkeley Temple. 
The response to the notices of the meeting was ex- 
cellent, especially for this early date. The social 
hour and collation were taken full advantage of 
and the time for the speakers was filled with sug- 
gestions for Rally Sunday. Dr. J. K. Knight and 
Mr. F. W. Porter led off. 

Massachusetts 

TorsFIELD.—A pleasant incident connected with 
the closing of the work of Rev. F. A. Poole as pas- 
tor was the meeting of his friends for a social even- 
ing with him at the parsonage on the evening of 
Aug. 21, The gathering was well attended and 
much interest was manifested. In the course of 
the evening a brief address was made by one of the 
oficers of the church, who presented to the pastor 
sum Of money in behalf of the company and ab- 
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sent friends as a mark of their esteem and affectiong return from Honolulu was accentuated by a gift of 


for him, requesting that it be used for the purchase 
of such books as he might require to complete his 
equipment. The pastor made an affectionate re- 
sponse, after which the company dispersed, feeling 
that the tie of friendship between them and Mr. 
Poole was not broken but newly cemented. 


TAUNTON.— Winslow. The pastor emeritis, Dr. 
S. H. Emery, the oldest pastor of the denomination, 
preached last Sunday at the communion service the 
62d anniversary sermon of his first coming to 
Taunton. He is still hale and hearty and is often 
called on for a part at special occasions. 


SOUTHERIDGE.—At the September communion a 
beautiful individual set of cups was used for the 
first time. It was a gift to the church from Mrs. 
C. V. Carpenter, in memory of her husband, recently 
deceased. The people seemed to enjoy the new 
method exceedingly. The pastor, Rev. W. A. 
Hadley, who was quite ill in the spring, has just re- 
turned from a month’s vacation spent in New Lon- 
don, Ct., thoroughly recovered and enthusiastic for 
the fall and winter work. 


WORCESTER.—Pilgrim opened its fall campaign 
by making the first week in September rally week. 
It began by Dr. Lewis sending a pastoral letter 
before returning from his vacation. On Tuesday 
night a reception was held in the church parlors. 
Wednesday evening was prayer meeting rally and 
roll-call, 273 responding to their names and 200 
entering into covenant with the pastor to sustain 
the prayer meeting. Friday night was Endeavor 
rally and Sunday morning was communion service, 
at which 10 new members were received. At noon 
the Sunday school held a successful rally, and the 
Cc. E. and Junior Societies made their services ral- 
lies.——All the pastors except Dr. Merriman of 
Central Church are back and work opens promis- 
ingly. 

New Hampshire 

HAMPTON.—The presence of so many summer 
visitors making large Sunday morning congrega- 
tions has led the pastor to postpone his usual vaca- 
tion till the middle of September after their depar- 
ture. The church then will be closed three Sun- 
days. 

HorkKINTON.—Mrs. Evelyn Perry of Quincy, 
Mass., has presented the church with an individual 
communion set in memory of her late sister, Mrs. 
Lider Paige of North Dunbarton. 

BENNINGTON.—The new chapel, given by Deacon 
Nathan Whitney and family, was dedicated on the 
evening of Sept.1. The sermon was by Rev. F. W. 
Burrows of Hillsboro Bridge. 

Maine 

ELLSWORTH.—During a severe thunder shower 
Sept. 3, the steeple of the church was struck and 
set on fire. The church building was saved with 
difficulty, but'the organ was drenched with water, 
the clock injured and the spire consumed. Insur- 
ance to the value of $5,000 was upon the building. 

CaLais.—The pastor, Rev. C. G. McCully, has re- 
ceived leave of absence for three and a half months 
from his people for the purpose of making a jour- 
ney to Japan. He intends to start immediately 
after the close of the International Council, to 
which he is a delegate. 

VEAZzIE.—The church building has been répaired 
and services began Sept 3, in charge of Mr. 0. W. 
Howkins of the seminary. 

The 83d year at Bangor Seminary opened Sept. 
6, with good prospect for a larger entering class 
than last year. There are seven in the first class 
and two new men have joined the other classes. 
Professors Ropes and Denio share part of the work 
done by Professor Gilmore, and the course of com- 
parative religions is discontinued. 

Vermont 


WEST BRATTLEBORO.—The cordial welcome to 
the pastor, Rev. J. H. Babbitt, and wife on their 


$62 quietly bestowed at a recent reception. Rev. 
J. H. Chandler testifies to a delightful experience 
in supplying the church part of the summer. On 
closing his service here he was given a substantial 
present as a token of appreciation, besides many 
kind words. 

ST. JOHNSBURY.—North. At last Sunday even- 
ing’s service high tribute was paid to the late Dr. 
©. M. Lamson, who was a former pastor. The 
speakers were Professor Jacobus of Yale and Dr. 
Fairbanks of South Church, this city, and their 
words were appreciated by a large congregation. 


Connecticut 
(For other news see page 346.) 

HARTFORD.— Asylum Hill was well filled Sunday 
to hear Rev. Frederick Hastings of the Chelsea 
chureh, England, who comes as a delegate to the 
Boston council.——Farmington Avenue. The new 
house was opened for service Sunday. Everything 
about it—architecture, decorations, arrangement 
of interior, lighting, etc.—is odd and striking, and 
opinions are divided. Rev. W. D. Love preached 
the opening sermon.——Pearl Street spire is now 
leveled to the belfry, and one more week will serve 
to remove all that remains.— Center pulpit was 
occupied Sunday by Rev. C. H. Williams. 


PuTNAM.—Rev. F. D. Sargent bas returned from 
his vacation and occupied his pulpit a week ago 
Sunday. As that day began the 10th year of his 
pastorate here, he gave a brief summary of the 
work. The new membership roll has been in_ 
creased by 131. The benevolent offerings have 
amounted to $14,798. 

GREENWICH.—Second. Work has begun to re- 
pair the spire, which was struck by lightning some 
time ago. Stones were cracked and loosened, par- 
ticularly over the clock, and they will be replaced 
with larger ones. 

NORWALK.—Rev. Dr. T. K. Noble conducted the 
communion service a week ago Sunday, assisted by 
Rev. Mr. Seward. All were glad to welcome Dr. 
Noble back after bis long illness. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 


BuRTON.—Rev. E. O. Mead preached his farewell 
sermon after a 10 years’ pastorate, Aug. 27, anda 
farewell reception was held in the parlors, finely 
decorated for the occasion, Aug. 30. The church 
in this time has received 234 members on confes- 
sion and 57 by letter. It has rebuilt its house with- 
out debt at a cost of $8,500. At Mr. Mead’s first 
prayer meeting eight were present, but at the last 
80. The prayer meeting this summer has run as 
high as 113 and has averaged 50. The South New- 
bury church, which he has supplied Sunday after- 
noons, has received 39 by confession and 16 by 
letter. Mr. Mead leaves the Burton church strong 
and united. He will take special studies at Oberlin 
next year. 

Ilinois 
(For other Chicago news see page 341.) 

CHICAGO.—Rev. Messrs. Owen Thomas and I. M. 
Rees of London, Eng., preached here to large congre- 
gations, Aug. 27, at Hebron Chureb, all Welsh de- 
nominations uniting to hear them. The former re- 
minded one of the good old stock of preachers from 
which he comes, and Mr. Rees resembled the poet 
preachers of Wales. Previous to the Jnternational 
Council they are visiting the principal Welsh set- 
tlements of the country. They will also preach at 
the Welsh associations (Cymanfa) to be held in 
Iowa and New York. 

Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Mayflower. Rev. Dr. 8, A. 
Hayt has returned and is preaching to the united 
congregation of this and a Presbyterian church. 
—Plymouth, Rev. F. E. Dewhurst is here and the 
plans for rebuilding the work are being canvassed. 
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Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 
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It is desired to secure an eligible location down 
town aad continue the work of the ‘*‘ Open Church.” 
A farewell reception was given Prof. and Mrs. 
W. A. Bell, Sept.6. Mr. Bell is to assume the presi 
dency of the Antioch College, Ohio.——Brightwood. 
The balance of the floating indebtedness was sub- 
scribed Sept. 8. Rev. E. W. Murray as pastor is 
meeting with success. 
THE WEST 
Kansas 

WicHITA.—Plymouth. The fine new building 
approaches completion. It wiil have an attractive 
public reading-room and a kindergarten room. 
Thirty members have been added since Jan. 1. 

North Dakota 

VALLEY City.—Getchells has doubled its mem- 
bership in the last few months. Recently nine were 
added, who greatly strengthen the work. The new 
house will be ready for dedication in about a month. 

Colorado 

HAYDEN.—Several months ago the people of this 
community held a meeting and determined to have 
achurch. The majority favored the Congregational 
denomination. Superintendents Sanderson and 
Bush visited the village Aug. 27 and organized a 
church with 29 members. Rev. J. A. Singleton is the 
pastor. Already some steps have been taken for 
building an edifice. There are three churches now 
in this county and two of them are Congregational. 
The county is 120 miles long and 70 miles wide, 
without a railroad. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Washington 


DAy?ron.—The church has voted to give its pas_ | 
tor, Rev. M. B. Morris, a two months’ vacation, 
He is slow to rally from an attack of grip last 
spring and rest is necessary. Mrs. Morris will ac- 
company him to Kansas, where they will spend 
seven weeks with relatives and friends. 


WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 


ASHDOWN, Chas. R., lately of Watford, Ont., to Stouff- | 
ville. Accepts, and is at work. | 

CLEVELAND, Hevury C., to remain another year at | 
Hyannis, Neb. Accepts. 

CRAIG, 8. 8., Independe ut Ch., Toronto, to Zion Cong | 
Ch.,same city. Accept | 

EVERT, Heury 8S. Chilton. Wis., to Retreat. Accepts. 

FORBES, Washington H., N. Carver, Mass., to 8. Den- | 
nis. Accepts. 

HARDING, Philip E., 
Loal. | 

HAY oma Herbert, Chicago Sem., to Seatonville, Il. | 
Accept 

HERMAN, . Edward, formerly of Plainville, Ct., to | 
Monroe. 

KING, E. Alonzo, formerly of Wainut Hills Ch., Cin- | 
cinnati, O., to become stated supply at Second Ch., | 
Olmsted Falls. Accepts. | 

Lincoln, Neb., to 


N. Amherst, O., accepts call to | 


NEWELL, Arthur F., Vine St. Ch., 
Sayville, N.Y. Accepts 

NOBLE, Frederick A.. Union Park Ch., Chicago, to 
presidency of Salt Lake College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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OEHLER, Fred’k H., New Richland, Minn., declines 
call to Carrington 

PATTEN. Matt. ew, Sound Beach, Ct., to Stanwich. 

PINKERTON, Henry M., Chi “Sap Seém., to Carthage, 
8 D. Accepts, and is at work 

REAM, William T., Cumberland, Wis., to Watertown. 
Accept ts, and is at wor ork. 

ROBERTSON, Albert A., Chicago Sem., to Pacific Ch., 
*Chice go. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


CALHOUN, Newell M.,i Second Ch., Winsted, 
Sept. 6. Sermon, Rev W. W. McLean, D. D.; othe? 
parts Rev. a) L. W. Hicks, J. C. Goddard, W. F. 
Stearns and G. W. Banks. 

EATON, oe leg! i. Warner, N N. H., Sept. 6. Sermon, 
Rev. G. H. Reed; other Lob a Rev. Messrs. J. 8 
Curtia, C. F. Robinson, Wm. France and T. C. H 
Bouton. 

PEDLEY, James W., i. Western Ch., Toronto, Aug. 8. 
Ay hg! by Kev. Messrs. mosgns Wood, J. P. Gerrie, 

S. Craig, T. B. Hyde and 2 em 

ROC KWOOD, Arden M., - Lyndeboro, N. H., 
Sept. 5. iy Prof. we Charegilt other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. G. 4 Fay W. H. Bolster and A. T 
Hillman. 

RAREY, ‘deorge W., 0. West Ch, Guthrie, Okl., Aug. 
30. Sermon, Rey. B. F. Sewall; other parts, Rev. 
— Thos. A. Brunker, Lucas 3. Childe, J. Homer 
Parke 

YARROW, Philip W., Hartford Sem., o. p. Fosston, 
Minn., Aug. 30. Sermon, Rey. Allen Clark; other 
varts, Rev. Messrs. B. Jones, Wm. W. Newell and 
2. H. Stickney. 


Resignations 


BEAN, Leroy 8., West Ch., — Me , after 5 years’ 
pastorate, to take effect Nov. 

HASKE!T, Charles A Bethiehem Ch., Cleveland, O., 
to return "to Oberiin for further study. He will also 
have charge of the ghurch at N. Monroeville. 

MARSH, David D., Unionville, Ct., after a pastorate of 
11 

MARTIN, George, Troy and Parkman, O. 

MERRIL iL. Henry A., Kennebunkport, Me, 
abroad as manager of the Fisk —_ Singe rs. 

NORRIS, ‘ohn W., Churchville, 

TEEL, Wm. H. Second Ch ‘ Wells, Me. 


to go 
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Dismissions . 
WHEELRIGHT, Joseph, Hebron, N. H., Aug. 29. 
Churches Organized 


ORANBERRY ISLES, Me.. rec. Sept. 6. 
HAYDEN, Col., 27 Aug., 29 members. 


Do Not Grasp attheShadow 2 
and Lose the Substance.’ 


Many people are but shadows of thei 
former selves, due to neglect of health. 
Look out for the blood, the fountain of 
life, the actual substance; keep that pure 
by regular use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
robust health will be the result. Be sure 
to get only Hood's, because 


dtoods Sa 


Never Disappoints 


BLINDNESS 


PREVENTED AND 29 


Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 
Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Booklet of Testimonials containing positive proof 
of Cures. 
F. A. WILLIAMS, M. D., 


196-200 Columbus Ave., Sanitarium, 
Boston, Mass. West Newton, Mass. 

































You can if you 
use Gold Dust. 
It does most of 
the 
saves time,mon- 


work. It 


ey and labor. 


Send for free booklet—“*Golden Rules 


for Housework.”’ 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago St.Louis NewYork Boston 





Wash the Dishes Quickly! 
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A CLOTHING HOUSE. 


The combination of wardrobe, chiffonier and bureau 
makes what ourclever French neighbors calla “‘ Dresser.” 

Here is one ! 
varying size and depth to accommodate the different 
articles of the wardrobe. 

First comes the wide lower drawer for underwear, 
the narrower drawer for shirts, the two deep box drawers 
for collars and cuffs, and for gloves, hosiery, etc., the 
wide upper drawer for neckwear, handkerchiefs, etc., 
the double closet for hats, and the armoire for cloth- 


Notice that the compartments are of 


Each compartment is proportioned to its needed 
carrying capacity. To cap it all, we frame a full length 
50-inch cheval mirror in the door of the armoire. If 


still more is desired there are the two tops of the Dresser which will carry a multi- 


tude of boxes and trays. 
The piece stands 73 inches in height 
warren of comfort. 


and is 44 inches wide. It is a veritable 


PAINE FURN ITURE CO.., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 





Financial 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
* I desire especially to buyin Kansas, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 
Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS, 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 
7 FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 


oo nm om +" 
FARms < ON Ney. aco aes tin te: seem 
Ww. & WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 


SAFE INVESTMENT. Sie Stat ye S cee tneereet 
GOOD PROFITS FOR SMAL IN NTHLY P PAYMENTS 
FIDELITY inv eeraENe CO., TACOMA, WASH. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
. ey ua" Reng for Tourists Abroad,” 10 cents 
e fine new steamers of the 


gt EYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First cabin, winter, $37.50 and up. Splendid 
new steamer Winifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 feet 
in oo now in service. 

. O. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 
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The Business Outlook 


The prominent features in the trade situa- 
tion continue to be strength in prices, active 
fall demand, large railroad earnings and un- 
precedented activity in the leading industries. 
All the principal trade centers report expan- 
sion in fall business at firm prices and with 
the tendency even towards an advance. The 
whole country seems to be enjoying one vast 
boom, aud the man {fs courageous who predicts 
the end of it, or can see any immediate reac- 
tion. Nothing like the present activity has 
ever been witnessed in iron and steel, and 
high prices and increased consumption do 
not seem to check the demand. 

Wheat and cotton have also joined the pro- 
cession and have recently advanced quite a 
little. ‘The cotton goods market is remarkably 
strong and previous advances in prices are 
fully sustained. About the only important 
decline has been in coffee. It has slid off 
to the lowest price on record, which reflects, 
of course, the extremely large stocks of Bra- 
zilian grades and a full crop for the current 
season. The sugar war is stillon and granu- 
lated is being cut below the price level re- 
cently made, Woolen goods are in excellent 
demand, although it is claimed that the in- 
creased cost of the raw material exceeds the 
advance recently scored for woolen goods. 

A pleasant feature of the country’s trade 
situation is the general prosperity of the rail- 
roads, The traffic of the latter shows good 
gains both as regards gross and net. Bank 
clearings last week, owing to the holiday, show 
a reduced total compared with the week pre- 
vious, but a gain of twenty-four. per cent. 
over the same weeks of 1898 and 1897 and of 
sixty-one per cent. over 1894. Wheat ship- 
ments abroad continue heavy, although prac- 
tically all cereals are considerably higher 
than a year ago. Boots and shoes are moving 
forward steadily into consumption. 

The speculative situation in Wall Street is a 
good deal harassed by the fear of actual tight 


money and the occasional marking up of rates. | 


The bank statement last Saturday was a pour 
one and the market for speculative stocks sold 
off on it with monetary rates quoted at five to 
six per cent. 
opinion is that we are to have a bull market 
this month and Ogetober. 





THis WILL INTEREST MANY. —F. W. Parkburst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


NITROGENOUS material is, perhaps, the most 
important element in diet. It is impossible for 
children to show vigorous development without it. 
Mellin’s Food prepared with fresh milk is rich in 
nitrovenous material and infants that are brought 
up on it have plump, firm flesh and strong, well- 
developed bodies, while their eyes and cheeks show 
in their brightness and color their healthy condi- 
tion. 
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\ND DiISEASE.—A short lesson on the 
vg of a familiar word. Disease is the op- 
of ease. Webster defines disease as “lack 
, uneasiness, trouble, vexation, disquiet.’ It 
dition due to some derangement of the 
il organism. A vast majority of the “ dis- 
ease’ from which people suffer is due to impure 
blood. Disease of this kind is eured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which purifies, enriches and vitalizes 
the blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures scrofula, salt 
rheum, pimples and all eruptions. It tones the 
Stoluach and creates a good appetite, and it gives 
Vigor and vitality to the whole body. It reverses 
the condit'on of things, giving health, comfort and 
“ease” in place of “ disease.” 
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:BEECHAM’S PILLS: 


& For Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


Are Without a Rival. 


ANNUAL SALES OVER 6,000,000 BOXES. § 
10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. § 
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4 THERE are thousands who would like to take up 


| a reading course if they could find one on an ap- 


proved plan and practicable for busy people. Fine 
things are being said about the courses of the Bay 
View Keading Circle, which seem to be a happy 
medium in amount of work, are thoroughly educa- 
tional in plan and furnished with a multitude of 
useful helps. The courses have been adopted by 
scores of clubs and it is said with most satisfactory 
results. In many churches a reading circle would 
be a useful adjunct in the organization’s work. 
The next Bay View course is on Russia—the most 
interesting study of the day. Two months will also 
be spent in Holland. A ecard to J. M. Hall, Flint, 
Micb., will bring particulars. 


TURKEY (ALBANTIA).—The Albanians, living in 




















Nevertheless, the consensus of | 


the fertile region north of Greece, are subjects of 
the sultan of Turkey, although certain tribes ac- 
knowledge no allegiance except in time of war. 
Then they willingly send their quota of men, for 
the Albanians are a nation of fighters— muscular, 
active and erect, but cruel and treacherous. The 
illustration in another column describes more 
strongly than words the character and dress of 
the average Albanian. The men are seldom witk- 
out pistols, which they thrust through their wide 
girdles, and which are often masterpieces from the 
jewelers’ hands. The women are mere slaves— 
tall and strong, uneducated and ill treated. -The 
introduction of Singer sewing machines into this 
country has proved a great blessing to its women, 
who make all the garments worn by the family and 
deftly produce the embroidery which forms one of 
the chief exports. During nearly half a century 
the Singer sewing machine bas been a most potent 
factor in promoting domestic happiness all over 
the world. During this time improvement in all 
the processes of its manufacture has been con- 
stantly carried on, until now the machine seems 
to have reached ultimate perfection in every detail. 


It is a law of n2- 
and Hooad’s 


“ NECESSITY knows no law,” 
ture that the blood must be kept pure, 
Sarsaparil’a does it 
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Waiter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 
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Costs Less Be sure that 
than the Package 
One Cent bears our 
a Cup. Trade-Mark. 
° ® 7 ————— © ° 
Trade-Mark. ee” 


A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780. 
DORCHESTER, MA MASS. 








LYMYER 


CHURCH 


OTHER EZLIS— 
SWEETES, MOBE DUR- 


PRICE, 

Sua TREROATALOUUM 
ris. 

rite to Cincinnail Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 0. 


_ BELLS _ 


pao Alloy Church and School Bells. 
Catalogue. TheC.8. BEL AL c0., Hilishoro. 





Every Dinner's a Feast 


if the dessert is made from Keystone Silver White Gelatine. An almost 
unlimited variety of desserts can be made from it—jellies, charlottes, 


and delicate. 


uddings and 


a: 


sherbets—every one 


1intily delicious, wholesomely light 


And all are so easily 


aud quickly prepared, and the results 
are so sure, that the making affords 


as much pleasure as the eating. 


KEYSTONE 


SILVER 
WHITE 


GELATINE 


is the purest gelatine that can be 


made, and the most economical to use. 
It goes further than any other and 


requires least time and no trouble te 


gut / prepare it. 

Ask your grocer for it; if he cannotsupply you 
send us his name and we will mall you a sam- 
ple package (makes one pint of jelly) and reci- 
pes by the leading cooks of the country. 

Full size box mailed 
——jSS = for 15 cents. 
a =—_ = 
a fo SS Michigan 
i \\ 
"" "| " \ ‘IW \ Carbon Works, 
\ 
the Detroit, Mich. 























LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
‘tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 30th. 
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Farewells to Many Missionaries 


It was a joyful meeting because of the cour- 
age and overflowing cheer from those who 
were saying the farewells. Of course there 
were sad suggestions in the real ‘‘ good-bys.”’ 
But a Christian missionary who has found 
the work and who has accepted the privilege 
knows how to say “good-by” with a large 
appreciation of what it means. No such oc- 
casion has been observed by our foreign mis- 
sionary board for seven years, but it seemed 
at last Thursday’s oreeting as if this lapse of 
time was fally redeemed in the long roll of 
those who either stood before the audience or 
were remembered by name and prayer. 

Pilgrim Hall was none too large. A few 
persons were standing part of the two hours. 
The various societies of the Congregational 
House were well represented, and many en- 
thusiasts over missions from all around Bos- 
ton streamed in to testify by their presence 
of their love for the work abroad. “I love 
thy kingdom, Lord,’ was the appropriate 
hymn at the opening. On the platform sat 
Dr. Judson Smith, who presided and read one 
list of departing workers; Dr. Barton, who 
read another list; and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
who closed the hour with brief remarks and a 
prayer. The Scripture reading was from 
Acts 14: 21, and following, concerning the or- 
daining of the early disciples. Dr. Daniels 
offered the opening prayer. 

As many of the missionaries as could be 
present were called forward and each received 
a warm hand-shake on reaching the platform. 
Some go forth for the first time, others witha 
knowledge cof what they have seen and tried. 
In all sixty-four names, including some al- 
ready on the way, wereread. About a third 
of all were present to respond to their names 
with brief parting words. Notebooks were 
numerous through the audience to catch sen- 
tences from the sturdy and often touching 
farewells 

A few of these partings fell into the pages 
of our notebook : 


We want to be congratulated. — Miss Chand- 
ler. 

Let no person or society be discouraged.— 
Mrs. Coffing. 

Pray such prayers that we shall have 
answers.—Miss Brewer. 

I feel that I need your prayers as I go for 
the first time.— Miss Kinney. 

The time will come when Christians will 
give because they must; they cannot help it. 
—Rev. J. L. Fowle. 

When, over forty years ago, I bade farewell 
ata like meeting in Boston I was a member 
of a large family, of whom now only two re- 
main, my sister and I, both missionaries in 
Africa.—Mr. Pizley. 


The fall roll of the sixty-four names, with 
the dates of their appointment, is as follows: 


JAPAN: Dr. James H. Pettee, 1878; Mr. and 
Mrs. Otis Cary, 1878; Miss Julia A. E. Gulick, | 
1874; Mr. and Mrs, 8.8. White, 1890; Miss Eliza | 
Talcott, 1873; Mr. W. W. Curtis, 1877; Mrs. J. H. 
De Forest, 1874; Miss Cora F. Keith.® 

EUROPEAN TURKEY: Dr. and Mrs. Henry C. | 
Haskell, 1862; Mrs. Ellen R. Baird, 1870; Dr. and 
Mrs. Frederick L. Kingsbury, 1881. 

EASTERN TURKEY: Mr. and Mrs. George P. 
Knapp, 1890; Miss Elizabeth F. Barrows.* | 

WESTERN TURKEY: Rev. and Mrs. J. L. Fowle, | 
1878; Rev. and Mrs. Alexander MacLachlan, 1890; 
Miss Harriet G. Powers, 1875; Miss Mary E. Brown, 
1888; Miss Mary E. Kinney;* Miss Claribel Platt.* 

CENTRAL TURKEY: Rey. L. O. Lee, D. D., and 
Mrs. Lee, 1880; Mrs. Josephine L. Coffing, 1857; 
Miss Charlotte D. Spencer, 1875; Miss M. Myrtle 
Foote.* 

MARATHI MISSION, INDIA: Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Winsor, 1870; Mr. Henry Fairbank, 1886; 
Miss Esther B. Fowler, 1893; Miss Louise H. 
Grieve, M. D.* 

MEXIco: Miss M. Lizzie Hammond, 1894. 

MADURA, INDIA: Miss Helen E. Chandler.* 

CEYLON: Mr. and Mrs. Giles G. Brown,* Mr. and 
Mrs. James H. Dickson,* Miss Helen I. Root® and 
Miss Annie Young, M. D.t+ 

NORTH CHINA: Rev. and Mrs. E. G. Tewksbury, 
1890; Miss Virginia C. Murdock, M. D., 1881; 
Miss Nellie N. Russell, 1890; Miss M. Elieabeth 
Sheffield.* i 
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FoocHow, CHINA: Rev. Joseph E. Walker, 1872; 
Edward L. Bliss, M. D., 1892 ; Miss Jean H. Brown.® 

SHANSI, CHINA: Rev.and Mrs. Francis W. Davis, 
1889, 

ZULU, AFRICA: Rey. and Mrs. 8. C. Pixley, 1855; 
Miss Martha H. Pixley, 1889; Dr. and Mrs. James 
B. McCord.* 

Wrst CENTRAL AFRICA: Rev. and Mrs. Thomas 
W. Woodside, 1888; Miss Helen J. Melville, 1893; 
Dr. Yale D. Massey.* 

MICRONESIA: Rev. Alfred C. Walkup, 1880. 





* Going out under first eppointment. 
+ Papers approved: to be appointed probably. 





Christian Work and Workers 


A Christian Workers’ Conference at Yar- 
mouth, N. S., began Aug. 29 and continued 
ten days. It was held in Bay View Park, ona 
point of land jutting into the Bay of Fundy 
just where the bay joins the great Atlantic. 
All the facilities for camping, the advantages 
of beautiful scenery and ocean breezes were 
available. No conference of this kind had 
ever been attempted in the Maritime Provinces, 
and Yarmouth being directly in the line of 
tourist travel, the four large steamers from 
Boston landing anywhere from 1,000 to 1,500 
passengers each week, the matter was taken 
up with enthusiasm. A large tent, seating 
nearly 1,000 persons, was pitched, and, though 
the meetings could not be advertised till the 
majority of people had made their summer 
vacation plans, the attendance was good. Rev. 
R. A. Torrey spent the Sunday preeeding the 
conference in Yarmouth and gave two power- 
ful addresses. Dr. A. T. Pierson presided at 
most of the meetings. Other prominent 
workers in the conference were Rev. C. E. 
Hurlburt of Philadelphia, Mr. H. B. Gibbud, 
rescue mission worker from New York, 
Miss McLaurin of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, Boston, and Evangelists Gale and Mar- 
tin from Massachusetts. The meetings re- 
sulted in a manifest deepening of spiritual 
impressions. 





Panishment is a cripple, but he arrives.— 
Spanish Proverb. 





For ‘Nervous Women. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. B. ALEXANDER, Charlotte, N.C., says: 


“It is pleasant to the taste, and rarks among the 
best of nerve tonics for nervous females.”’ 
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Suver 
Plate 


that Wears 


be had of any 
jeweler if you ask for 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA 
ComPANyY’s. Be sure 
of the trade-mark 
“1847 RocrErs Bros.” 


on spoons, forks, ete. 


Send to Mexipen Brirannia Co., Meriden, 
Conn,, for an interesting little book, E. 
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Sterling Silverware 


—FOR- 


WEDDING. GIFTS 


Desirable Pieces always in 
stock. Designs furnished 
and estimates given for 
making pieces to special 
order . 


FOSTER & C0 


32 WEST ST., BOSTON. 






TURKEY 
(ALBANIA) 





OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 














14 September 1890 


From a S. S. Missionary Super- 
intendent 


One C. E. Luce, claiming to be a Congrega- 
tional minister from Maine, has made his ap- 
pearance in North Dakota. He presents an 
alleged certificate of ordination in Lowell, 
Mass., a8 Franklin B.-Luce, which has every 
appearance of being a forgery. He has no 
standing as a Congregational minister. 

E. H. STICKNEY. 
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Marriages 


The charve for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 








CONE CASKEY —In N. Topeka, Kan., Aug. 23, Rev. 
J. W. Cone of Powhattan, Kan., and Lillie M. Caskey 
of N. Topeka. 

DEAN—CAMP-—In 8. Randolph, Vt., by Rev. E. L. 
Raiche of Haverhill, Mass., Rev. Frank W. Dean of 
Red Cloud, Neb., and Gertrude E. Camp. 

MEANS BLANCHARD—In Brookfield, Sept. 5, Rey: 
Oliver W. Means of Enfieid, Ct., and Abby F. Blanch- 
ard of Brookfield. 

SNOW—MORRIS—In Dayton, Wn., by Rev. M. B. 
Morris, father of the bride, Walter A. Snow of 
Chicago Seminary and Ella May Morris of Dayton. 


Deaths ye 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











KIN NEY —In Roxbury, July 22, Pamelia Nason, widow 
of the late James A. Kinney of Chicago. 

NOYES—In Hingham, Aug. 20, Arthur W. Noyes, aged 
58 yrs., 7 mos. 

PALMER~—In Stoddard, N. H., Sept. 4, Rev. Charies 
M. Paimer. 


MRS. VIRGINIA FARNSWORTH WILSON 


The church in Woodfords (Portland), Me., has suffered 
agreat loss in the death of Mrs. Virginia Farnsworth, 
wife of Rev. Edwin P. Wilson. Mrs. Wilson was born in 
North Bridgton, Me., almost fifty years ago, daughter 
of George S. and Cordelia (Frye) Farnsworth, she was 
educated in the schools of that town and in Massachu- 
setts, where she spent some time in the family of he 
uncle, Dr. Charles Farnsworth, late of Cambridge She 
married Rey. Edwin P. Wilson, pastor of the church in 
Bridgton, Me., and with him removed to Watertown, 
Mass., where they remained during a pastorate of fifteen 
years. In February, 1888, Mr. Wilson was called to the 

astorate of the church in Woodfords, then the most 

eautiful suburb of Portland, and now a part of that 
city. Dur oe period of more than eleven years the 
church has had a wonderful growth in numbers, in 
spiritual power, in missionary interest and its conse- 
quent beneficence, and this growth has been due in no 
sinall degree to the kindly spirit, the executive ability, 
adaptability, tact and wisdom of the pastor's wife. In 


the rapiliy growing suburb, with constantly changing 
elements in the congregation, with little or none of the 
cohesion of a town not a suburb, and hence one in 
which the church must be the center. the large calling 


list, the incongruous elements to be harmonized, her 
life wa: one of ceaseless activity and service. Ready 
atall tiuies with advice when needed, with saggestion, 
fertile in resources, ready to ag Nd sympathize, to lead 


or to follow. the demands on her a were con- 
tinuous. She never sought leadership. She preferred 
that the honors should go to another, but was always 
ready to serve, and her bright face, her cheery smile, 
her TO interest and vivacity of manner did 
much to inspire courage and strength in her fellow- 


workers. She had im an unusual degree that valuable 
ower of making others work and making them glad in 
heir work. In the ladies’ circle, the missionary so- 
ciety, the Y. P. 8, C. E., in the homes of the —— the 
prayer meeting and the church, she will be greatly 
missed and mourned, but in no place will it be more 
difficult to do her work than In the primary department 
of the sunday school, of which she was the superintend- 
ent and for which she had unusual qualifications. 


Mrs. Wilson died in North Bridgt n, Aug. 31, in the | 


home of her father and her grandfather, the house in 
which she was horn and which had been for years in the 
family. She was an only child and leaves an only 
daughter with husband and mother to mourn her loss. 
And yet they sorrow not as those without hope, for 
such a life must leave its benediction. 

The stars 1a declining fail not of their shining, 
Through daylight’s increase: 

They who pass on vefore us leave dawn breaking o’er 


us, 
Lightin« up, through death's grating, our chamber of 
Vaiting, 
Our chamber called Peace. 
Iv. W. 








Ponp's EXTRACT cures Pain and Inflamma- 
tions. Do not be deceived by any worthless imita- 
tion. 


THREE IN OnE.—The clever French designers 
have combined three American pieces of furniture 
into one, and are selling it under the title of a 
“dresser.” The three pieces thus combined are a 
wardrobe, a chiffonier and a bureau. They have 
Some of these new French dressers at the ware- 
rooms of the Paine Furniture Company. They 
have a great deal of beauty, and are great savers of 
both space and cost. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON.—Over the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, over the picturesque 
Blue Mountains via Hagerstown and Antietam 
and through the historic Shenandoah Valley to the 
unique Caverns of Luray, thence across the rolling 
hills of Virginia to Washington is the route of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted tour 
which will leave Boston, Sept. 15. Rate, including 
hotel expenses, admission to the caverns, carriage 
drives, ete., $35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 
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~~ ..., vrands of \White Lead named 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN % : p : 
DAVIS-CHAMBEES in the margin are old friends, 
Pittsburgh ‘ * 
4 Pittebargh tried by mahy senerations of use 
ANCHOR } cin i “Ey a 
soxsrem j °*" and proven the best. They are 
See made by the “old Dutch process” of slow 
BRADLEY t . ’ ‘ 
srooxirx( = | Corrosion, and, with pure Linseed Oil, there 
ow Tork. 
JEWETT . ‘ 
is no other paint as good. 
ULSTER 
UNION ‘here are.other brands made by quick 
cubes’ tent process and ; mixtures of 
fleage. or pa en process and numerous mixtures o 
COLLIER Barytes, Zinc, Whiting, etc., which are 
MIBSOURI ° : OG, Pee hs ee . 
nep gran, (Ut branded and sold as Pure \Vhite Lead. 
SOUTHERN Make sure that the brand is right. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu 
SALEM Salem, Mes. able intormation and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL - : folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
KENTUCKY eapeos combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 
Louisville. 


National Lead ©o., 100 William St., New York. 





SENO FOR CIRCULAR 





The famous 


ANGE 
Magee ReNets 
ai fo Geel” — hav& 
SCIENGE of: See 248 Stoop at the 
ABSOLUTE Sen e CRONT for 
FASE OVER HALE 


32-38 UNION ST. BOSTON 
MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATEO MET -) Me 2 0elL le te be 
“M, ” qd A - 


























Ch. Organs 


Hist & 

ASTINGS &O. 
!' BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 





For Church Winn Main Office & Works at Kendal Green, Mass. 


and Chapel ; All Sizes. Latest Improvements. Fair Prices. 


Catalogues on application 





CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RusssLuL STURGIS voor, 


FACTORY, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT CHURCH GLASS Ano Vice- 
Boston Warerooms, 180 Tremont Street DECORATING COMPANY 





American Mosaic Class Windows 


Individual Communion English Stained Class Windows 


Outfits. 524, for free catalogue made by John Hardman & Co., 
SANITARY ise eto ae co. Birmingham and London.... . 
Bos 'E, Rochester, H, ¥. Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 20th Street, New York. 














“The Great Superiority” 


_ of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is in its power to relieve without irritation. 
It cleanses and refreshes the stomach and 
bowels, removes gouty and rheumatic 
poisons from the blood, and a//ays feverish 
conditions in a wonderful manner. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 





At drugetsts, s0c. and $1.00 
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BLANKETS. 


The advance in all kinds of Woolen Goods has come at last, 


and with a good deal of vigor. 


Last season we sold Blankets at prices which we guaranteed 
to be in every case as low as, and which we knew in most cases 
were lower than the same Blankets could be bought else- 


where in the United States. 


No stronger statement can be made as to prices then our pres- 
ent advertisement offering perfect Blenkets at Last Year's 


Prices. 


Special Brand of Fine California Blankets 


at Same 


10.4 / 


( 
114 } 
124 | 
13.4 | 
14.4 } 


tional value.... 


10.50, 
12.50, 
13.00, 
‘ 15.00, 


80 Pairs Heavy White Blank- 
ets, 11-4, red, blue, 
yellow borders, 
at today’s prices $5.00.... 

300 Pairs 11-4 Blankets, wide 
silk binding, red, yellow, blue 
or pink borders, 
today’s mill prices $7.00 a 
OE is saccitks tase 

200 Pairs 12-4 Blankets, bine, 
pink or red borders, whe yo 


Prices as Last } 


9.00, 5.50, 
10.00, 
6.00, 
11.00, 
7.50, 
13.00, 
9.00, 
14.50, 
10.00, 
16.50, 


4,50, 
8.50, 
9.00, 7.00, 
13.50, 

8.50, 
16.00, 
10.00, 
15.50, 
12.00, 
17.50, 


6.50, 
7,50, 
9.00, 


pink or ets, 
actual value 


3.75 


you get t 


worth at our expense. 


5.00 


$10 00 a pai 


“car. 


6.50, 7.00, 


11.00, 12.50 
8.00, 9.00, 
15.00 
10.00, 11.00, 
17.50 
11.50, 
18.50, 20.00 
13.50, 
20.00 


160 Pairs 11-4 Oregon Blank- 
beautiful quality, blue, 
<4 or yellow borders.... 


7.00 


guaranteed per- 


Does veccccvecces 


Every pair 
fect it ee don’t like them when 
hem home, return them at 


53 Pairsextra size, 14-4, Blank- 
ets for very wide beds, blue 
or pink borders, if ordered 
today, could not be sold un 


7.50 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


BOSTON. 
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TOILET SOAP eT 

Three timesadayand “<"s9 ¥ 

_-every day in the yer: ie ne 

< fee a>, 1 

“wit Keep the Skin if Sy 

/ Soft and Smooth © } 

‘ Combines the 
Creaminess of Lather y 
Characteristic of ot i = ! 

\ . Williams’ Shaving poral : 
with all the “eee of « : 
[ ¥ 
A Perfect © 
/ 


Toilet 


Soap. e:, 








Pm es 
x perry 
Sample Cake mailed ee wae 
for 2 cts. Pe - 
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Friend, give ear to 


# the wisdom of the ages. 
i The lips of the substituter 


drop as the honey comb, 


and his tongue is smooth. 


er than oil. 


Beware the 
substitute! 


 POND’S © 
EXTRACT 


y burn, Chafing, Prickly Heat, 


Bites of Insects and all Pain. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO. 
76 Fifth Ave., New York 
Pond’s Extract Ointment cures Piles. 
50e. per Jar. Trial alze, 25c, 
All Druggist 








THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE TO EVERY 
READER OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


FREE 





| WILL SEND 


FREE 


this beautiful panel picture 
in colors to every reader, 
upon receipt of 25 B. T. 
Babbitt’s Best Soap 
wrapper trade-marks, or ten 
1776 Soap Powder trade- 
marks, or the coupons found 
in the cans of our Best Bak- 
ing Powder. Inclose two- 
cent stamp for postage. I 
have a series of 12 beautiful 
Artists’ Proof Etchings and 
also numerous other colored 
panels. These pictures are 
14x 28, and are obtainable at 
any time. A complete cata- 
logue will be sent free upon 
application, if a two-cent 
stamp is inclosed. There is 
no advertising matter printed 
on any of these pictures. 
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“HISTORY OF OLD GLORY.’ 
Colored Panel 14 x 28. 


B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP. 
B. T. BABBITT°S SOAP POWDER. 
B. T. BABBITT’S BEST BAKING POWDER. 


“Dept. G.,” P. O. Box 2,917, New York City. 





